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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
The Burned Breaker. 


For a long time Bennie lay there, pitifully weep- 
ing. Then, away off somewhere in the mine, he 
heard a noise. He lifted his head. By degrees 
the noise grew louder; then it sounded almost like 
footsteps. Suppose it were some one coming; sup- 
pose it were Tom! The light of hope flashed up 
in Bennie’s breast with the thought. 

But the sound ceased, the stillness settled down 
more profoundly than before, and about the 
boy’s heart the fear and loneliness came creeping 





back. Was it possible that the noise was purely 
imaginary ? 


Suddenly, tripping down the passages, bound- 
ing from the walls, echoing through the chambers, 
striking faintly, but, oh, how sweetly, upon Ben- 
nie’s ears, came the well-known call,— 

‘“‘Ben-nie-e-e-e !” 

The sound died away in a faint succession of 
echoing e’s. 

Bennie sprang to his feet with a cry. 

“Tom! Tom! Tom, here I am.” 

Before the echoes of his voice came back to him 
they were broken by the sound of running feet, 
and down the winding galleries came Tom, as fast 
as his lamp and his legs would take him, never 
stopping till he and Bennie were in one another’s 
arms. 

“Bennie, it was my fault!” exclaimed Tom. 
“Patsy Donnelly told me you went out with 
Sandy McCulloch while I was up at the stables; 
an’ I went way home, an’ Mommie said you 
hadn’t been there, an’ I came back to find you, an’ 
I went up to your door an’ you wasn’t there, an’ 
I called an’ called, an’ couldn’t hear no answer; 
an’ then I thought maybe you’d tried to come out 
alone, an’ got off in tue cross headin’ an’ got lost, 
an’ ”— 

Tom stopped from sheer lack of breath, and 
Bennie sobbed out,— 

“T did, I did get lost an’ scared, an’—an’—O 
Tom, it was awful!” 

The thought of what he had experienced un- 
nerved Bennie again, and still holding Tom’s 
hand, he sat down on the floor of the mine and 
wept aloud. 

“There, Bennie, don’t cry!” said Tom, sooth- 
ingly; “don’t cry! You’re found now. Come, 
jump up an’ le’s go home; mommie’ll be half- 
crazy.” It was touching to see the motherly way 
in which this boy of fourteen consoled and com- 
forted his weaker brother, and helped him again 
to his feet. With his arm around the blind boy’s 
waist, Tom led him down, through the chambers, 
out into the south heading, and so to the foot of 
the slope. 

It was not a great distance; Bennie’s progress 
had been so slow that, although he had, as he 
feared, wandered off by the cross heading into the 
southern part of the mine, he had not been able 
to get very far away. 

At the foot of the slope they stopped to rest, 
and Bennie told about the strange man who had 
talked with him at the doorway. Tom could give 
no explanation of the matter, except that the man 
must have been one of the strikers. The meaning 
of his strange conduct he could no more under- 
stand than could Bennie. 

It was a long way up the slope, and for more 
than half the distance it was very steep; like 
climbing up a ladder. Many times on the upward 
way the boys stopped to rest. Always when he 
heard Bennie’s breathing grow hard and labo- 
rious, Tom would complain of being himself tired, 
and they would turn about and sit for a few mo- 
ments on a tie, facing down the slope. 

Out at last into the quiet autumn night! Bennie 
breathed a long sigh of relief when he felt the 
yielding soil under his feet and the fresh air in his 
face. 

Ah! could he but have seen the village lights 
below him, the glory of the sky and the jewelry 
of stars above him, and the half moon slipping 

up into the heavens from its hiding-place beyond 
the heights of Campbell’s Ledge, he would, in- 
deed, have known how sweet and beautiful the 


upper earth is, even with the veil of night across 
it, compared with the black recesses of the mine. 

It was fully a mile to the boys’ home; but, with 
light hearts and willing feet, they soon left the 
distance behind them, and reached the low-roofed 
cottage, where the anxious mother waited in hope 
and fear for the coming of her children. 

‘Here we are, Mommie!” shouted Tom, as he 
came around the corner and saw her standing on 
the doorstep in the moonlight watching. Out into 
the road she ran then, and gathered her two boys 
into her arms, kissed their grimy, coal-blackened 
faces, and listened to their oft-interrupted story, 
with smiles and with tears, as she led them to her 
house. 
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But Tom stopped at the door and turned back. 

“T promised Sandy McCulloch,” he said, ‘to 
go over an’ tell him if I found Bennie. He said 
he’d wait up for me, an’ go an’ help me hunt him 
up if I came back without him. It’s only just 
over beyond the breaker; it won’t take twenty 
minutes, and Sandy’ll be expectin’ me.” 

And without waiting for more words, the boy 
started off on a run. 

It was already past ten o’clock, and he had not 
had a mouthful of supper, but that was nothing 
in consideration of the fact that Sandy had been 
good to him, and would have helped him, and 
was, even now, waiting for him. So, with a light 
and grateful heart, he hurried on. 

He passed beyond the little row of cottages, of 
which his mother’s was one, over the hill by a 
foot-path, and then along the mine car-track to the 
breaker. Before him the great building loomed 
up, like some huge castle of old, cutting its out- 
lines sharply against the moon-illumined sky, and 
throwing a broad black shadow for hundreds of 
feet to the west. 

Through the shadow went Tom, around by the 
engine-room, where the watchman’s light was 
glimmering faintly through the grimy window; 
| out again into the moonlight, up, by a foot-path, 
to the summit of another hill, along by another 
|row of darkened dwellings, to a cottage where a 
| light was still burning, and there he stopped. 








The door opened before he reached it, and a 
man in shirt-sleeves stepped out and hailed him: 

“Ts that you, Tom? An’ did ye find Bennie ?” 

**Yes, Sandy. I came to tell you we just got 
home. Found him down in the south chambers ; 
he tried to come out alone, an’ got lost. So I'll 
not need you, Sandy, with the same thanks as if I 
did, an’ good-night to you!” 

“Good-nicht till ye, Tom! I’m glad the lad’s 
safe wi’ the mither. Tom,” as the boy turned 
away, “‘ye’ll not be afeard to be goin’ home 
alone ?” 

Tom laughed. 

“Do I look scared, Sandy? Give yourself no 
fear for me; I’m afraid o’ naught.” 

Before Sandy turned in at his 
door, Tom had disappeared below 
the brow of the hill. The loose 
gravel rolled under his feet as he 
hurried down, and once, near the 
bottom, he slipped and fell. 

As he rose, he was astonished to 
see the figure of a man steal care- 
fully along in the shadow of the 
breaker, and disappear around the 
corner by the engine-room. 

Tom went down cautiously into 
the shadow, and stopped for a 
moment in the track by the load- 
ing-place to listen. He thought 
he heard a noise in there; some- 
thing that sounded like the snap- | 
ping of dry twigs. | 

The next moment a man came 





out from under that portion of the | 


I say to ye, tell a single soul what ye’ve seen here 
the night, an’ the life o’ ve’s not worth the dust i’ 
the road. Whisper a single word 0’ it, an’ the 
Molly Maguires’ll tak’ terrible revenge o’ ye! 
Noo, then, to your home! Rin! an’ gin ye turn 
your head or speak, ye s’all wish ye’d ’a’ been i’ 
the midst o’ the fire instead.” 

With a vigorous push, he sent Tom from him 
at full speed down the track. 

But the boy had not gone far before the curiosity 
that overtook Lot’s wife came upon him, and he 
turned and looked. He was just in time to see 
and hear the sleepy watchman open the door of 
the engine-room, run out, give one startled look 
at the flames as they went creeping up the long 
slant of roof, and then make the still night echo 
with his cry of “Fire!” 

Before twenty minutes had passed, the surround- 
ing hills were alive with people who had come to 
look upon the burning breaker. 

The spectacle was a grand one. 

For many minutes the fire played about in the 


lower part of the building, among the pockets and 
the screens, and dashed up against the base of the 


shaft-tower like lapping waves. Then the small 
square windows, dotting the black surface of the 
breaker here and there up its seventy feet of 
height, began to redden and to glow with the 
mounting flames behind them; a column of white 
smoke broke from the topmost cornice, little red 
tongues went creeping up to the very pinnacle of 
the tower, and then from the highest point of all 
a great column of fire shot far up toward the on- 
looking stars, and the whole gigantic building 
was a single body of roaring, wavering flame. 
It burned rapidly and 
brilliantly, and soon after 
midnight there was but a 





breaker, with his head turned back over his 
shoulder, muttering, as he advanced toward 
Tom,— 

“There, Mike, that’s the last job o’ that kind 


I’ll do for all the secret orders i’ the warl’. They 
put it on to me because I’ve got no wife nor 
childer, nor ither body to cry their eyes oot, an I 
get i’ the prison for it. But I’ve had the hert 0’ 
me touched the day, Mike, an’ I canna do the like 
o’ this again; it’s the las’ time, min’ ye, the las’ 
time I—Mike !—why, that’s no’ Mike! Don’t ye 
speak, lad! don’t ye whisper! don’t ye stir!” 

The man stepped forward, a very giant in size, 
with a great beard floating on his breast, and laid 
his brawny hands on Tom’s shoulders with a grip 
that made the lad wince. 

Tom did not stir; he was too much frightened 
for one thing, too much astonished for another. 
For, before the man had finished speaking, there 
appeared under the loading-place in the breaker a 
little flickering light, and the light grew into a 
flame, and the flame curled around the coal-black 
timbers, and sent up little red tongues to lick the 
cornice of the long, low roof. Tom was so as- 
tounded that he could not speak, even if he had 
dared. But this giant was standing over him, 
gripping his shoulders in a painful clutch, and 
saying to him, in a voice of emphasis and deter- 
mination,— 

“Do ye see me, lad ? 





Do ye hear me? Then 


mass of charred ruins coy- 
ering the ground where once 
the breaker stood. 

There was little that could 
be saved; the cars in the 
loading-place, the tools in 
the engine-room, some loose 
lumber, and the household 
effects from a small dwell- 
ing house near by; that 
was all. But among the 
many men who helped to 
save this little, none labored 
with such energetic effort, 
such daring zeal, such su- 
perhuman strength, as the 
huge - framed, big - bearded 
man they called Jack Ren- 
nie. a5 

The strike had become 
general. The streets of the 
mining towns were filled 
with idle, loitering men and 
boys. The drinking saloons 
drove a brisk business, and 
the merchants feared disas- 
ter. Tom had not told any 
one as yet of his adventure 
at the breaker on the night 
of the fire. He knew that 
he ought to disclose his secret; indeed, he felt a 
pressing duty upon him to do so in order that the 
crime might be duly punished. But the secret 
order of Molly Maguires was a terror in the coal 
regions in those days; the torch, the pistol and 
the knife were the instruments with which it car- 
ried out its desperate decrees, and Tom was abso- 
lutely afraid to whisper a word of what he knew, 
even to his mother or to Bennie. 

But one day the news went out that Jack Ren- 
nie had been arrested, charged with setting fire to 
the Valley Breaker; and soon afterward a mes- 
senger came to the house of the Widow Taylor, 
saying that Tom was wanted immediately in 
Wilkesbarre at the office of Lawyer Pleadwell. 

Tom answered this summons gladly, as it might 
possibly afford a means by which he would be 
compelled to tell what he knew about the fire, 
with the least responsibility resting on him for the 
disclosure. But he resolved that, in no event, 
would he speak anything but the truth. 

After he was dressed and brushed to the satis- 
faction of his careful mother, Tom went with the 
messenger to the railroad station, and the fast 
train soon brought them into the city of Wilkes- 
barre, the county town of Luzerne County. 

On one of the streets radiating from the court- 
house square, they stopped before a dingy-looking 
door on which was fastened a sign reading: 








“James G. Pleadwell, Attorney-at-Law.” 
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‘Tom was taken, first, into the outer room of the 
iaw-offices, where a man sat at a table writing, 
and two or three other men, evidently miners, 
were talking together in a corner; and then, after 
a few moments, the door into an inner apartment 
was opened and he was called in there. This room 
was more completely furnished than the outer one ; 
there was a carpet on the floor, and there were 
pictures on the walls; also there were long shelves 
full of books, all bound alike in leather, all with 
red labels near the tops and black labels near the 
bottoms of their backs. 

At the farther side of the room sat a short, slim, 
beardless man, with pale face and restless eyes, 
whom Tom recognized as having been in the mine 
with the visiting strikers the day Bennie was lost; 
and by a round centre table sat Lawyer Pleadwell, 
short and stout, with bristly moustache and a 
stubby nose on which rested a pair of gold-rimmed 
2ye-glasses. 

As Tom entered the room, the lawyer regarded 
him closely, and waving his hand towards an easy 
chair, he said,— 

“Be seated, my lad. 


Your name is—a’—let me 
see”?—— 


‘‘lom—Thomas Taylor, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Well, ‘Tom, you saw the fire at the Valley 
Breaker ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom; “I guess I was the first 
one ‘at saw it.” 

“So I have heard,” said the lawyer, slowly ; 
then, after a pause,— 

‘fom, have you told to any one what you saw, 
or whom you saw at the moment of the breaking 
out of that fire?” 

“IT have not, sir,” answered ‘Tom, wondering 
how the lawyer knew he had seen any one. 

“Do you expect, or desire, to disclose your 
knowledge ?”” 

“Lado,” said Tom; “I ought to a’ told before; 
I meant to a’ told, but I didn’t dare. Vd like to 
tell now.” 

Tom was growing bold; he felt that he had 
kept the secret long enough and that, now, it 
must out. 

Lawyer Pleadwell twirled his glasses thought- 
fully for a few moments, then placed them delib- 
erately on his nose, and turned straight to ‘Tom. 

“Well, Tom,” he said, ‘‘we may as well be 
plain with you. I represent Jack Rennie, who is 
charged with firing this breaker, and Mr. Carolan 
here is officially connected the order of 
‘Molly Maguires,’ in pursuance of whose decree 
the deed is supposed to have been done. We have 
known, for some time, that a boy was present 
when the breaker was fired. 
that you were that boy. 


with 


Last night we learned 
Now, what we want of 
you is simply this: to keep your knowledy 
yourself. ‘This will be to your own advantage as 
well as for the Will 
it 2°” 

To Tom, the case had taken on a new aspect. 
Instead of being, as he had supposed, in communi- 





benefit of others. you do 


cation with those who desired to punish the perpe- 
trators of the crime, he found himself in the 
hands of the prisoner’s friends. But his Scotch 
stubbornness came to the rescue, and he replied,— 

*“T can’t do it, sir; it wasn’t right to burn the 
breaker, an’ the man ’at done it ought to go to jail 
for it.” 

Lawyer Pleadwell inserted a thumb into the 
arm-hole of his vest, and poised his glasses care- 
fully in his free hand. 
the case with Tom. 


” 


He was preparing to argue 
“Suppose,” said he, ‘you were a miner, as you 
hope to be, as your father was before you; anda 
brutal and soulless corporation, having reduced 
your wages to the starvation-point, while its vaults 
were gorged with money, should kick you, like a 
dog, out of their employ, when you humbly asked 
them for enough to keep body and soul together. 
Suppose you knew that the laws were made for 
the rich and against the poor, as they are, and 
that your only redress, and a speedy one, would 
be to spoil the property of your persecutors till 
they came to treat you like a human being, with 
rights to be respected, as they surely would, for 
they fear nothing so much as the torch; would 
you think it right for a fellow-workman to deliver | 
you up to their vengeance and fury for having 
taught them such a lesson ?” 


The lawyer placed his glasses on his nose, and 
leaned forward, eagerly, towards ‘Tom. | 
The argument was not without its effect. ‘Tom 


had long been led to believe that corporations were 
tyrannical monsters. But the boy’s inherent sense 
of right and wrong was proof against even this 
specious plea. 

‘All ihe same,” he said, “I can’t make out ’at 
it’s right to burn a breaker. Why,” he continued, 
“vou might say the same thing if it’d ’a been 
murder.” 

Pleadwell saw that he was on the wrong track 
with this clear-headed boy. 

“Well,” he said, settling back in his chair, ‘if 
peaceful persuasion will not avail, I trust you are 
prepared, in case of disclosure, to meet whatever 
the ‘Molly Maguires’ have in store for you?” 

“Yes,” answered Tom, boldly, “I am. I’ve 
been afraid of ’em, an’ that’s what’s kept me from 
tellin’; but I won’t be a coward any more; they 
can do what they’re a mind to with me.” 

The lawyer was in a quandary, and Carolan 
shot angry glances at Tom. Here was a lad who 
held Jack Rennie’s fate in his hands, and whom 
neither fear nor persuasion could move. What 
was to be done ? 

Pleadwell motioned to Carolan, and they rose 


| las’ few years she’d been, ez ‘twuz, steppin’ roun’ ’r 


and left the room together; while Tom sat, with | ter tell. Benjamin lef a leetle boy,’ says she, ‘an’ 


tumultuously beating heart, but with constantly | 
increasing resolution. | 

The men were gone but a few moments, and | 
came back with satisfied looks on their faces. 

“I have learned,” said the lawyer, addressing | 
Tom, in a voice laden with apparent sympathy, 
“that you have a younger brother who is blind. 
That is a sad affliction.” 

“Yes, indeed it is,” replied Tom; ‘‘yes, indeed 

‘*T have learned, also, that there is a possibility 
of cure, if the eyes are subjected to proper and 
timely treatment.” 

“Yes, that’s what a doctor told us.” 

“What a blessing it would be if sight could be 
restored to him! what a delight! What rejoicing 
there would be in your little household, would 
there not ?” 

“Oh, indeed there would!” cried Tom, “oh, 
indeed! It’s what we’re a-thinkin’ of al’ays; it’s 
what I pray for every night, sir. We've been a- 
tryin’ to save money enough to do it, but it’s slow 
a-gettin’ it, it’s awful slow.” 

“A—how much”’—Lawyer Pleadwell paused, 
and twirled his eye-glasses thoughtfully—“‘how 
much would it cost, Tom ?” 

“Only a hundred dollars, sir; that’s what the 
doctor said.” 


” 





_THE YOUTH’S CO] 


| knowed what kin’ o’ tree that child wuz alimb of, an’ 
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what d’ye think, Amos, o’ his comin’ here ter us?’ 

“I knowed by the onusual tremblin’ o’ her tones ez 
her heart wanted thet boy, an’ she wanted me ter 
*gree with her; an’ furthermore, I knowed by another 
sign ez she meant ter hev him, whats’ever I says. 
Now ’t fust I didn’t think ’t all well o’ the plan. I 


I didn’t want Miss Hester pestered no more. I das- 
sent speak, but law! Miss Hester knowed what I wuz 
a-thinkin’ on; she’d riddle the brains o’ a scare-crow! 

***Amos,’ she says, with a harnsom’ show o’ sperit, 
‘there’s good blood behin’ him; ye can’t gainsay it.’ 

**You’re right, Miss Hester,’ says I; ‘I can’t.’ 

***Wall, then, Amos, God helpin’ o’ me, I’m a-goin’ 
ter try ter raise up one more Stanwood ez’ll match 
them which hez gone afore him. I’m a-goin’ ter back 
prayer an’ love an’ patience agin any taint thur may 
be in his blood; an’, Amos, I beseech ye not ter fail 
me, fur I put gret dependence on ye,’ says she. 

“Wall, I tried ter swaller my misgivin’s, an’—‘Miss 
Hester,’ says I, ‘I’d match you agin a hundred any 
day ter carry yer p’int, fur ye know how ter git at the 
Helper up yender ez never fails. *T don’ seem ez ef 
ye need me, but seein’s ye want it, I gin ye my prom- 
ise ter dew all I ken fur ye, ef ’tis Benjamin’s boy, 
an’ here’s my han’ on’t.’ 

“*Thank ye, Amos,’ says she. 
ease 





‘Now my min’s at 
The facts o’ the case is this: His mother’s folks 
don’ want nothin’ ter dew with him. They packed 





Another pause; then, with great deliberation,— 

‘Tom, suppose my friend here should see fit to 
place in your hands, to-day, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, to be used in your brother’s behalf; 
could you return the favor by keeping to yourself 
the knowledge you possess concerning the origin 
of the fire at the breaker ?” 

The hot blood surged up into Tom’s face, his 
heart pounded like a hammer against his breast, 
his head was in a whirl. 

A hundred dollars! and sight for Bennie! No 
lies to be told—only to keep quiet—and sight for 
Bennie! Would it be very wrong? But, oh, to 
think of Bennie in the joy of seeing! The temp- 


tation was terrible. Stronger, less affectionate na- | 


tures than Tom’s might well have yielded. 
HoMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
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+O 
TREE-SNOW. 
The beech is bare, and bare the ash, 
The thicket’s white below, 
The fir-tree scowls with hoar moustache,— 


He cannot sing for snow. 
—Bayareé Taylor. 


For the Companion. 


MISS HESTER’S LEGACY. 
“He's a fine-lookin’ man, yer say? Wall, he’s jes’ 
ez good ez he looks!” 

The speaker was an old farm-hand, whom all the 
neighborhood loved and respected. 

“Dew [know him? Wall, I ruther guess I dew! 
He’s Miss Hester Stanwood’s boy, an’ her ’n’ me’ve 
bringed him up ever sence he wuz five year ole. 
*Twuz a good menny year ago thet he come in ’pon 
us, a’mos’ *fore we knowed theer wuz any sech leetle 
chap a-livin. 

“The mornin’ I fust heerd *bout him I'd planned ter 
go down ’n the ten-acre lot a-mowin’, but I couldn’t 
seem to start, fur Miss Hester, she ‘peared ter hev 
suthin’ on her min’, ez hed druvy all content out o’ her. 

“Marthy Ann an’ me we talked ’t over ter breakfas’, 
an’ she says ez how she knowed Miss Hester hedn’t 
ketched a wink o’ sleep that night, fur her face wuz 
ez bleached, Marthy Ann says ter me, ez an ole eali- 
ker gownd. 

“So I hung roun’, pickin’ tater-bugs oft’n the patch 
nigh the house, an’ all the time I watched Miss Hes- 
ter ’n her cheer by the settin’-room winder. 

“TI couldn’t think o’ nothin’ ter trouble her pertick’- 
ler. We all hez our foggy times ’n this world, an’ 
our stumblin’s ’n damp, boggy swamps, an’ Miss Hes- 
ter she’d hed her share right up t’ the handle; but the 


purty sunshiny medders, ’peared ter me. 

“All ter onct I says ter myself, ‘Plague take him! 
Ye don’ s’pose ez thet pesky sample ’f a brother's 
come ter light, do ye?’ 

“Purty soon I heerd the bell a-callin’ of me up from 
wheer I wuzn’t, in the ten-acre lot, an’ Marthy Ann 
she tol’ me ez how Miss Hester wanted o’ me in the 
settin’-room. 

**Good-mornin’, Amos!’ says she ter me. 

“*What's wantin’, Miss Hester?’ says I ter her. 
An’ she opened the subjec’ immediate, never lettin’ 
the weeds grow ‘twixt her words. 

***Amos,’ says she, ‘ye remember my brother Ben 
jamin ?’ 

**Wall, I reckon I do, the nuisance!’ says T. ‘We 
aint nuther on us likely ter forgit him, Miss Hester.’ 

“She bridled up purty smart at me, an’ I s’pose I 
did speak out mos’ tew plain. 

***Amos,’ she says, lookin’ at me very severe, ‘speak 
no illo the dead.’ 

“Ter say thet news o’ Benjamin’s death come on me 
ez an overpowerin’ s’prise fur a minute don’ ’xpress 
my feelin’s nohow, but arter a leetle thought, the 
s’prise proved a mos’ agree’ble one. The way I looked 
at ‘t, the bother an’ worriment o’ Miss Hester's life 
wuz dead an’ buried ‘long o’ Benjamin. 

“*An’ L learn from this,’ she says, holdin’ up a let- 
ter, ‘ez his wife’s dead, tew.’ 

***A pair on ‘em gone,’ says I to myself. So fur I 
didn’t see nothing’ ter mourn over, but Miss Hester 
she looked at 't different. ’Twuz her las’ o’ kin, an’ 
mebbe ‘twuz only nat’ral fur her ter mourn. Any- 
how, you'd never ha’ knowed but what Benjamin had 
been a nangel, fur all the remarks she let drop "bout 
him arter thet day. 

**Wall, Miss Hester,’ says I, arter quite a spell o’ 
quiet, ‘I reckon I'd bes’ be a-goin’ back ter the ten- 
acre lot. Time an’ tide, an’ grass, Miss Hester, don’ 
wait fur no man.’ 


” 


“Stop, Amos! 


she says, quickly. ‘There’s more 





him off with mos’ ondecent haste, never givin’ me no 
time ter say whuther I’d take him or not. So the 
leetle boy—why, I don’ even know his name, Amos— 
he’ll be here ter-morrer, an’ there’s scant time ter git 
the trundle-bed an t’other fixin’s down out o’ the gar- 
ret,’ an’ lookin’ up sudden, I ketched her tryin’ ter 
hide a smile. 

«***Pon my word,’ says I ter Marthy Ann, ‘she’s ez 
tickled over ’t ez the nex’ un!’ 

“T went down the lot an’ begun ter mow, but my 
head was in sech a muckle, with them Western folks 
a-shiftin’ all the ’xpense an’ ‘sponsibil’ty on Miss 
Hester, thet I hed a purty tough day’s work on’t. 

“I wuz afeard ez *twud plague Miss Hester ef I 
wuzn’t roun’ when the leetle feller come, so nex’ day, 
when the stage hauled up ter our door, theer I wuz, 
but not in pertick’ler welcomin’ sperits. He wuz all 
alone, fur the man which bringed him on from Dakoty 
had gin him in charge o’ our stage-driver, an’ then 
lef him. He steps out like a leetle man, an’ looks 
*bout him fur a minnit, an’ nobody spoke a word. 
Then he goes up ter Miss Hester, an’ winkin’ back 
the tears ez spunky ez could be,— 

‘Aunt Hetty,’ says he, ‘I’m Benjie. Papa sent 
me ter ye with his bes’ love, an’ he tol’ me ter tell ye 
ez he wuz very sorry.’ 

‘Miss Hester melted at the fust words, fur ‘Hetty’ 
wuz Benjamin’s pet name fur her ‘fore ever the on- 
happiness commenced, an’ she folded her arms roun’ 
thet leetle feller, an’ kissed him agin an’ agin. 

“Then says he ter her, ‘Aunt Hetty, is that Amos?’ 
an’ he shakes han’s with me ez grave ez a jedge. 
Then, hevin’ done up all his business brown, the 
tears come a-streamin’ down his cheeks, an’ Miss 
Hester she jes’ gethered him up in her arms, an’ ker- 
ried him inter her bed-room, fur he wuzn’t scurce 
five year old, an’ very small accordin’, tew. 

“Wall, thet leetle Benjie crawled right inter the 
| snuggest corner o’ our hearts. Ter hev him roun’ 
when I wuz a-doin’ of the chores, arstin’ his hunderd 
an’-one questions, half o’ which no mortal e’d an- 
swer, let alone me, hinderin’ me ways innoomerable, 
with every leetle finger a fish-hook, an’ yet the bigges’ 
kin’ o’ help—’twuz a stiddy pleasure! An’ when Miss 
Hester an’ me sot in meetin’, with Benjie a-tween us, 
*twuz heavenly ter see the sat’sfaction on her face; 
done me ez much good ez the preachin’. 

“Wall, the years went on, an’ Benjie growed with 
’em, a reg’lar comfort ter both on us. I don’ purten’ 
ter say ez he never done no wrong; but take him all 
in all, he wuz ’bout ez lovin’ ’n’ obejent ez any wide- 
awake boy could be. An’ truthful! He didn’t git 
that from his father! I dew b’lieve, though I don’ 
bear Benjamin no grudge, thet he lied straight ‘long, 
jes’ ’cause he'd ruther’n not. 

***Thank the Lord! I used ter say ter Miss Hester; 
‘ez long ez Benjie aint *bominated with lyin’ lips I'll 
resk him!’ 

“But theer wuz one thin’ ’bout Benjie ez gin me 
some oneasiness. He wuz so ‘Hail-feller-well-met’ 
with everybody thet I trembled ter think what 
comp’ny he might consort with when he’d outgrowed 
Miss Hester 'n’ me, fur we di’n’t consait ez he'd allers 
keep sech a contented home-boy. 

“One day, Miss Hester ’n’ me hed a talk "bout his 
futur’. He’d larned all he could with us, an’ Miss 
Hester wuz anxious ez Benjie sh’d go ter college; 
but, thanks ter Benjamin, she hedn’t got any gret 
amount o’ coin lyin’ roun’ loose ter sen’ him with. 
But we ’greed ez we could haul in here an’ theer, an’ 
some way or ’nuther stub through. 

“Miss Hester ’n’ me didn’t ’gree on one p’int, 
though. I went in fur tellin’ Benjie ez how ’twuz 
only by the skin o’ her teeth his aunt ’ud be able ter 
keep thin’s runnin’; but she says, ‘No, let him go 
with a min’ easy an’ comfort’ble, or not at all.’ 
off he went, free-an’-easy-minded, though "twuz clear 
ter me ez he went more ter please his aunt than his- 
self. 

“Fust ‘long, everythin’ moved on well; but, after 
a while, I begun ter hev forebodin’s. I can’t say 
what made ‘em start in on me, an’ I tried and tried 
ter poh ‘em off. 

“His letters come reg’lar ez ever, an’ Miss Hester 
she didn’t seem ter see no diff’rence. But it ’peared 
ter me ez he said less an’ less "bout his studies, an’ 
wuz all the time a-harpin’ on his chum, which he writ 
wuz a reg’lar king *mongst ’em, by reason o’ his heaps 
o’ money an’ fun. He ’peared ter call on purty fre- 
quent fur money, tew. 
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unbeknownst ter him. *Twuzn’t nat’ral fur a young 
thin’ like him ter be economic, when he didn’t know 
ez theer wuz any need on’t. I felt ef he onct got hol’ 
o’ what his aunt wuz a-doin’ fur him, he’d come up 
ter the mark like a man; so says I to myself, ‘I'll go 
down an’ ’nlighten him.’ So I made some ’xcuse or 
nuther ter Miss Hester fur takin’ a day off, an’ away I 
went. 

“Fust, though, I went ter the bank, an’ drawed out 
a trifle or so, ez I’'d stowed away fur a rainy day. 
‘Fur,’ says I, ‘there’s no knowin’ but what it’s come ;’ 
an’, furthermore, I thought ez how the advice I wuz 
a-goin’ ter offer Benjie might need some sech season- 
in’ fore he could swaller it easy. 

“All the journey ‘long, I wuz a-tryin’ ter make up 
this speech an’ thet speech, but ’twasn’t no go, so I 
says at las’, ‘When I git theer, I'll jes’ open my mouth, 
an’ let the Lord fill it, fur Pll be hanged ef ’taint the 
Lord’s business I’m ’bout.’ 

«*Benjie,’ says I, arter I got theer, an’ hed passed 
the usual complimentaries, ‘I never see a boy so 
greedy fur stories ez you've allers ben. Settin’ on 
the wood-pile ’n summer, an’ roun’ the kitchen-fire 
winter nights, I’ve tole ye, off ’n on, ’nough stories 
ter filla ship. Some on ’em wuz fa’ry stories, some 
hed a grain o’ truth *bout ’em, while more wuz clear 
lies—make-ups o’ mine—but now I’ve come down 
here ter tell ye a story ez beats ’em all, fur it’s gospel 
truth, every livin’ word on’t.’ So I commences, a- 
pickin’ o’ my words with fear an’ tremblin’. 

“*A good many years ago, Benjie, tew o’ the bes’ 
people I ever knowed died, an’ lef’ a half-growed 
woman an’ a boy a trifle younger ter fight their way 
*long ez best they might. ’N sech a case, Benjie, d’ye 
think it’s manful to let the woman dew the heft o’ the 
battlin’, an’ kerry mos’ o’ the burdens? That’s what 
he done; an’ arter a while, she kerried not only the 
heft, but the hull on’t. She sakerficed everythin’ fur 
him, an’ what did she reap fur a reward? Nothin’, I 
give ye my word for’t, but the bitteres’ kin’ o’ a har- 
ves’. 

«One o’ the likeliest men I ever seed wuz a-keepin’ 
comp’ny along o’ her. This wuthless brother, he druv 
him off, ’n broke up the match frever. Their father 
lef? ’em a harnsom’ livin’—this ongrateful brother, he 
wasted it all, her substance, ’s well ’s his’n, with riot- 
ous livin’. Not ter be few hard on him, he managed, 
one way ’n ’nuther, ter make life one continooal bur- 
den to her. An’ her a-bearin’ an’ a-pleadin’ with him 
like a borned mother! 

«Finally, he took hisself off with what leetle theer 
was lef’, an’ fur six year she hed a breathin’-spell. 
Then news come ez how he wuz dead an’ buried, an’ 
the only thin’ he lef’ his sister, savin’ the mem’ry o’ 
them years which wore her youth out airly, wuz a 
leetle five-year-ole boy. I mus’ be fair ter him, though, 
an’ tell ye he sent word ez he wuz very sorry—that 
wuz his fust, last, an’ only message in them half- 
dozen years. I s'pose God’s forgave him; I aint so 
sure ez J hev, but I know Miss Hester did years an’ 
years ago. 

**Wall, Benjie, I’ve let the cat out o’ the bag ’fore 
I meant ter! God forgive me, ef I've gone an’ done 
wrong in op’nin’ yer eyes ter yer father’s sins; but 
it’s so ye ken profit by it, dear boy,’ says I. 

«*Yer aunt, she couldn’t ha’ tuk ye more gladly, ef 
ye’d ben yer weight in gol’; an’ ye’ve paid yer way, 
so fur, harnsom’, in the comfort you’ve ben ter her. 
But now, Benjie, 7 dunno! I dunno! Here ye be, 
a-callin’ on purty lively fur money—what’s it fur? 
An’ on t’other side, there’s yer aunt ter hum, a- 
skimpin’ an’ savin’ all her might, like ’s she done fur 
yer father. How’re ye goin’ ter pay her for’t, Ben- 
jie? She aint ’zactly got ter sweetenin’ her tea with 
m’lasses, but she’s nex’ door to it—she’s sol’ ole 
Whitey, an’ now she hez ter foot it. 

‘Look ter yer own heart, Benjie. Settle up this 
matter square ’twixt God an’ yer conscience. 

«No, no,’ says I, ez he begun ter speak, ‘I won’t 
hear nary a word! I only come to warn ye never ter 
dew nothin’ ter bring another ache ter Miss Hester’s 
heart ;’ an’ edgin’ towards the door, I says, ‘Mebbe 
this ‘ll help ye in the squarin’-up,’ an’ puttin’ the bills 
in his han’, I cut an’ run. 

“One evenin’ bout a month arter this, Benjie steps 
in ’pon us, all onexpected. Jes’ ez Miss Hester wuz 
a-goin’ off ter bed, he sez,— 

‘Aunt Hetty, set down a minute. I’ve got suthin’ 
ter tell yer. I’ve lef’ college fur good an’ all,’ says 
he; ‘an’ now, ’stid o’ larnin’ books, I’m a-goin ter larn 
ter be a man.’ 

***No,’ says he, answerin’ the fright in her eyes, ‘I 
aint expelled; I lef’ o’ my own free will. It come 
acrost me, one day, like a flash, what a gret lazy lunk- 
head I'd ben, ter take my ease, an’ leave you hard ter 
work here, pervidin’ fur me. I knowed ez you’d be 
dis’pinted fust ‘long, Aunt Hetty dear,’ suys he, ‘but I 
couldn’t feel a atom o’ respec’ fur: myself ef I let ye 
keep me theer any longer. <A lady you air, an’ allers 
hev been, but these worn han’s an’ this ole gownd 
don’t look like it. Gin me yer blessin’, Aunt Hetty,’ 
says he, ‘fur hencefor’ard,’ says he, ‘I’m a-goin’ ter be 
yer help, an’ not yer hindrance.’ 

“IT never cal’lated ez he’d leave college ‘long o’ my 
story; but his words ringed out sech true metal thet 
I gin hearty in’ard thanks thet I’d ben the means o’ 
bringin’ the las’ Stanwood back inter his granther’s 
good ole ruts. 

“An’ Miss Hester—down she went on her knees, 
fur she knowed by Benjie’s manner ez ’twuzn’t no use 
ter parley with him; an’ though she’s allers powerful 
prayer-gifted, she out-prayed herself then. 

“Nex’ day, Benjie tol’ us his plans. Richard Cross, 
the chum I’d ben so foolish sca’t of, he’d got him a 
place in his father’s big consarn in New York, where 
Richard hisself wuz a-goin’ when he wuz through 
college. Wall, Benjie found hisself in his el’ment 
theer. 

“Leetle by leetle, slow an’ sure, he worked his way 
up, till, arter some years, ole Mr. Cross tuk Richard 








***T can’t no ways ’magine,’ writ Benjie, ‘why Rich- 
ard Cross hez choosed me out o’ the hull lot fur his 
pertick’ler friend, but it’s a gret compliment, Aunt 
Hetty, ve may b’lieve.’ She wuz pleased ter hev her 
boy 'preciated, but I kep’ mum, an’ turned it every 
which-way in my min’. 

“By this time, Benjie’d got "bout half-through col- 
| lege, with money handed out ter him ez free ez ef the 
| bushes down back-pastur’ growed silver dollars stid 0° 

huckleberries. 

“I felt ez ef ‘twuz onjust ter the boy ter hide all 
the skimpin’s from him, an’ hev Miss Hester bear it 





an’ Benjie, tew, inter partnership ‘long o’ hisself. 
| An’ Benjie rained comforts down on Miss Hester’s 
| head ez thick ez Benjamin hed poured trouble. 
“Arter a while, he married Richard’s sister, an’ we 
| larned ter like her, when we come to know her, jes’ ez 
well ez ef she’d hed fewer furbelows. She growed to 
be a reg’lar darter ter Miss Hester. 

“T tell ye, Benjie’s three youngsters, an’ Richard’s 
tew, which seem e’enamos’ ez nigh,—them five dew 
make a fine racket roun’ the ole house all the summer 
| through. 
| Miss Hester, she looks on, in her black silk gownd, 


| 
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ez is Benjie’s delight, an’ when they comes a-lovin’ | 
an’ a-kissin’ of her, an’ a-callin’ of her gran’ma, she’s 
ez proud ez a queen, an’ twic’t ez happy. 

“But the bes’ joke o’ all is ter hear the hull kit of | 
’em a Uncle-Amos-ing o’ me ! 

“Wall, I don’ bear Benjamin no grudge, but I dew 
say ez the bes’ thing he ever done wuz when he 
started up an’ died, an’ lef? Miss Hester her Legacy.” 

EmMA J. LANGLEY. 


| 





THE NEW YEAR CAME. 


The New Year came with a bounding step, 
Jovial, lusty, full of glee; 

While the brazen rhymes of the church-bell chimes, 
Like an eager crowd exultingly, 

Hurried along on the crisp cold air, 

To herald his birth to thee and me. 

“My sire,” quoth he, “is dead and gone; 
He served thee ill or served thee well, 
But only did as he was bid; 

Thou wert the master of his spell; 

He took his character from thee— 

Most willing and most tractable. 

“Such is my promise; weigh its worth; 

If thou’lt be sad, [ll help thee sigh; 

If thou wilt play thy life away, 

What friend shall aid thee more than 1?” 


—Selected. | 


———— 


For the Companion, 


DRIFTED IN. 
In Four PARTs.—Part I. 


A Heavy Snowstorm. 


It had been snowing heavily the entire afternoon— 
heavily even for that far northwest corner of the 
couniry. 

Still, we anticipated nothing more than the usual 
experiences of a snowstorm, with perhaps a few hours’ 
delay in getting through to Portland, Oregon. But 
as night drew on, with rising wind which hurled the 
thick-driven snow more fiercely against the car win- 
dows, some foreboding of the fate in store for us 
began to oppress the hearts of the passengers. Con- 
versation flagged, and all sat peering out at the 
ghostly, snow-laden trees and rocks. We were mov- 
ing but slowly. 

Presently a brakeman came in to light the lamps. 
He looked snowy. 

“Well, my man, what’s the prospect?” asked the 
army captain, for such at least we judged him from 
his uniform. 

“Tough,” replied the brakeman, laconically. 

“Get through, shan’t we?”’ said a travelling sales- 
man. 

“Dunno,” non-committally. 

“Ts it really getting deep on the rails?” somebody 
asked. 

“Haint measured it,” whereupon our man of the 
lamps and brakes went out and banged the door 
sharply, but not sharply enough to prevent a gust 
from whirling in, besprinkling all of us in the front 
end of the car with a cold spray which had an icy 
touch to the face and hands. The woman with the 
baby and the two little boys came forward to the 
stove; the salesman began to stir the feeble fire, and 
search in the box for more wood. 

In the midst of some feeble attempts at cheerful 
and jocose conversation among the passengers the 
train came slowly to a standstill, and our friend the 
derisive brakeman hurriedly passed through to the 
rear 

“Stuck, are we?’’ demanded one, but no informa- 
tion was vouchsafed in reply to this inquiry. 

There was an attempt at backing the train, result- 
ing ina series of heavy jerks, then forward motion 
again, slow and desultory, but continued for a time; 
then followed another dead, hard halt, with complete 
silence, save for the swish of the snow about the car, 
and the low, melancholy crackling of the feeble fire 
in the dull, dark stove. 

“Mother, what have we stopped for?” piped one of 
the little boys. 

“T don’t know, Eddy,” replied the woman, despond- 
ently. 

“I know,” spoke up the older little boy. 
*cause the iron hoss has got snow in his boots.” 
“You've struck it, bub,” said the old miner. 

Several of us now started out to find the conductor, 
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who had been conspicuously absent for the last half- | 


hour. There was a fire in the stove in the baggage- 
car ahead, but no one was there. 

On jumping down, we found the snow nearly waist- 
deep beside the car. The conductor, engineer and 
brakeman were discovered treading paths about the 
engine, which fizzed and sizzled feebly as the gusts 
of snow whirled over it. The forward trucks were 
buried, and in front of the pilot a white heap rose 
half-way up the smoke-stack. The fireman was some- 
where ahead in the darkness; his voice was presently 
heard, shouting,— 

“Ten feet. Cut’s chuck full.” 

“What say, Dan?” said the conductor, addressing 
himself to the engineer. 

“We can’t get no further,” replied the man. 

“But can’t we get back?”’ questioned the army cap- 
tain, who had come floundering to the front. 

“No; we've tried that,” replied the conductor. 
“You had better all go back to the car, gentlemen, 
and make yourselves as comfortable as you can there 
for the night. You see we are stuck fast. I’m sorry 
for you.” 

A Buried Train. 

A fierce gust of wind drove us to the shelter of the 
cars, and the train-men were not long following us 
inside. There we were, stuck in a snow-drift at 
night among the mountains, fifteen miles from a sta- 
tion, in a storm so fierce and thick that to set off on 
foot would be little less than madness. So, at least, 
Conductor M summed up the matter to us, finish- 
ing up with a query as to whether we thought we 
could “hang out awhile,” till the storm was over and 
relief could reach us. 

Here one of the small boys put in a plaintive but 
pertinent query. ‘‘Mother,” he piped, “where shall 
we get any supper?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the army captain. 
we going to subsist here, conductor ?”’ 

“T'll see what there is aboard.” 

The conductor came back soon after, with some ra- 
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messsenger, and half an hour later we had forgotten 
our woes, and had become a laughing, talkative party, 
taking coffee and eating bread around the stove. 

All the seat-cushions were brought forward to make 
comfortable lounges, and with most commendable 
motives, the conductor set himself to the task of 
keeping up our spirits in these untoward circum- 
stances by relating one of his early experiences in 
railroading. 

The Conductor’s Story. 

“T never hear rain or snow pelting against the 
windows on a night like this without thinking of a 
night when I was fresh at railroading, a youngster 
just turned twenty. An old uncle of mine who was 
a director on one of the new Pacific routes got me 
appointed station agent and telegraph operator at 
t——. There was a large station, but very little 
business. The ‘city,’ which had been laid out upon 
the company’s land, had no inhabitants. In fact, 
except the small cabin or shanty of some section 
men, six miles away, there was not a structure 
within twenty miles of the station. 

“I did not find the place very lonesome, however. 
There were nearly a dozen trains a day, on an aver- 
age, and a main route of emigrant wagon travel also 
ran close beside the line. I soon came to know nearly 
all the train men, and as most of the trains made 
regular stops there to take on water and coal, I used 
to go out and chat with the ‘boys’ while their engines 
stood at the tank or the coal-shed. 

“I literally lived in the office. My first summer 
there passed away uneventfully, until one evening in 
the latter part of August. The night was dark, rainy 
and windy. I was seated in the bay window facing 
the west, my feet upon the sill, reading by the light 
of my ‘reflector’ one of Black’s latest novels. I had 
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just before train-time on stormy nights. 
“TI did not wait for any farther particulars, not 
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My plan was hastily made, and was one of terrible 
risk, but it was the only one that had a chance of 
success. 

“There was a light hand-car on the side-track, one 





Upon this car I must run down to the bridge, cross it, 
jump off before I reached the train-wreckers’ obstruc- 
tion—which I felt sure would be placed at the en- 
trance of a ‘cut,’ just beyond the bridge where lay a 
pile of old ties and bridge-timber—and trust to the | 
darkness and tempest to get past them and give the 
alarm. 

“It took me but a moment after reaching the hand- 
car to end the light thing around upon the track and 
run it down to the switch, which I quickly unlocked; | 
and then, without even waiting to close the track be- | 
hind me, I started down the line. 

“In four minutes I reached the bridge, and knew in 
a moment when I struck it by the low rumble under 
the wheels. Setting the brake, I slowed up and ran 
softly across. 

“Just as I reached the grade again—the bridge was 
seven hundred feet in length—there came a flash of 
lightning. I was peering ahead, and could see clear 
into the cut beyond. There was no obstruction on 
the track as yet. Instantly I resolved to make a dash 
and run the risk of getting through on my car. I felt 
certain that the train-robbers were about that cut, 
and that the wreck would be attempted at the curve 
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looked up several times as the wind drove the rain | 


with great gusts against the panes, and I could not 
| help feeling somewhat oppressed by the blackness 
| and the lonesomeness of the night outside. 

“At length I glanced up, and was startled to see a 
pair of wide-open, frightened eyes staring in at me 
from one of the side panes! 

“For an instant I sat quite still, then got up, went 
to the outside door, and opened it. 

** *Helloo, there!’ I shouted. ‘Who’s there? Come 
round here.’ 

“I then stepped back inside the door and waited. 
Very soon there appeared at the door the dripping 
figure of a roughly dressed and scared-looking boy, 
perhaps fifteen or sixteen years old. 

“Why, where did you come from this stormy 
night?’ I asked. 

‘‘For all answer he clapped both hands to his face, 
and stood seemingly weaving back and forth in the 
most distressed and lugubrious fashion. 


** ‘Oh-0-0-0-0-0, oh!’ he moaned. ‘They’ll kill me! 

| They'll shoot me fuller o’ holes ’n a honeycomb!’ 

««*Who'll shoot you?’ I asked. 

‘« ‘The wreckers!’ he burst out. ‘They’re a-go’nter 
wreck the next train down at the bridge ’cross North 
Fork, but I’m go’nter tell onem. I’m go’nter tell on 
em ef they does kill me,—only don’t you git my dad 
inter trouble, mister,’ he suddenly added, with a droll 

| change of voice. 

“Then he looked up at me imploringly. 

“As may be well imagined, I was thoroughly 
alarmed. I could see that this boy was not a fraud, 
and I knew that a train had been wrecked and robbed 
on a branch road about a hundred miles from my 

| station not ten days before. That the express train 
|from the West was due in an hour I saw as I 
| glanced at the clock, and I knew that it must at that 
| very moment be pulling out from K—, the first 
| telegraph connection in that direction. 

| I questioned the frightened lad still further, and 
| drew from him that there were fourteen men in the 
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| gang, and they had planned to wreck the train at the 
| bridge. They had sent him across the river, at a ford 
below, to watch at the top of the hill near the east 
end of the bridge, and give the alarm with a lantern 
which he carried under his coat if any of the section- 
tions from the stores of the baggage-man and express |men should approach from that direction, since | flesh! But they were shooting, of course, quite at 





near which lay the pile of old timbers previously 
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spoken of. From the top of the hill the rascals could 
see the head-light of the coming express four or five 
miles away across the prairie. Then a half-dozen ties 
thrown across the track, and a half-dozen others laid 
lengthwise upon these, slanting toward the approach- 
ing cow-catcher, would shoot the train into the 
ditch. 

‘All this passed through my mind in a flash. 

“T stopped only long enough to button my blouse 
close about me, and cover the small red lantern at my 
side; then seizing the handle of the car-driver, I bent 
to the work of sending it forward. In a minute I 
shot into the cut; but as I entered it, another of those 
intermittent flashes lighted up the gap ahead, and I 
saw, not fifty feet distant, half-a-dozen men just in 
the act of leaping from the track into the ditches on 
either hand. 

“Setting my teeth hard together, I redoubled my 
efforts and exerted all my strength. As I whizzed 
past them, they shot at me with their revolvers. The 
sharp little tongues of flame lighted the space about 
them, so that I caught glimpses of masked faces, 
slouched hats, and outstretched arms. 
| Then I began to realize my situation, and was more 
| frightened even than when fired at a moment before. 
For there was now a long stretch of up-grade before 
me beyond the river, and then a long reach of level 
track. 

“If only I could get to the level before they over- 
took me, I could outwind them. If not, my doom 
was sealed. The chances seemed against me. In 
spite of the cool rain that drenched my clothing, I 
was reeking with perspiration already. Listening in- 
tently as I worked the driver, I could hear, above the 
roar of the storm, the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the 
embankments not far behind. They were gaining on 
me. By the time I had reached the end of the long 
cut I could hear them neariy up opposite me. Then 
they began to hail me. 

“ «Stop that hand-car! Hold there! Let up!’ came 
to my ears in hoarse tones, startlingly near. Yet it 
was so pitchy dark that I knew they could not see me, 
and there were ditches--I thought of them with a 
thrill of hope—on either hand, which would prevent 
them from getting much closer. 

“But a moment later the scamps began shooting at 
me, crack ! crack! Ah, how I flinched at every re- 
port, and imagined I could feel the bullets cut into my 











bridges are often examined by them or by a tender |r 


even to ask how he came to be with the gang, or why | ning which was followed by a volley of shot. 
he had betrayed them to me. I instantly determined | sharp sting across my neck. 
that I must save that train, at any hazard to myself. | partly hidden by my collar. 
down inside my clothes. 
for several minutes longer we tore on, they running 
almost abreast of me and firing rapidly. 
| almost a miracle that | was not killed. 
that I often used in the absence of the section-men. | my ‘second wind’ at last, and now worked with freer 
| breath, and when we reached the level track, their 
| horses must have been well blown. 
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andom, and only fired in the hope of bringing me 


down with a chance shot. 


“Soon, however, there came another flash of light- 
I felt a 
You see that mark here 
I felt the blood running 
But I was not disabled; and 


It was 
Thad caught 


I now began to 


| distance them, and in fact, soon left them clear out of 
hearing. 


“LT was not bleeding much, I found, and could stil} 
move my neck without difficulty; so my wound could 
not be very serious, and though a good deal ex- 


hausted, I continued on till at length, through the 


| gloom, the head-light of the coming express came 


into view. It was a cheery sight to see! Pulling up, 
I got my car off the rails and lighted my red lan- 
tern. 

“The engineer was not slow to discern my signal, 
and brought the train to a stop. T hurriedly ex- 
plained; and a consultation was held with the con- 
ductor. 

“The train-men could muster a pretty good assort- 
ment of carbines and six-shooters. It was agreed to 
move on slowly and be ready for defence. My car 
was taken aboard, and we crept slowly forward. 

“But there was no obstruction on the track. 
scoundrels had taken the hint and made off. 

“Seeing that I was wounded, the conductor left a 
brakeman with me. It was a mere scratch, however. 
But apprehensive lest the gang might come to the 
station, to wreak vengeance on me, We passed a rather 
anxious night and kept our guns handy. However, 
we were not molested.” 

“And you never heard anything of the boy that 
gave you the warning?” queried the hardware man. 

“Never a word. I’ve often thought I'd like to know 
how he got off, and what became of him.” 


The 


The brakemen took turns at tending the fire in the 
stove. They brought in wood from the baggage-car. 
The weather was cold, and the snow sifted in a little 
about the windows. Yet as the evening drew on, the 
most of us fell asleep on our cushions; and the night 


passed not so very uncomfortably. : 
OSCAR KNOX. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Companion. 


CUTTING OUT OF HARBOR. 


Long and weary as the Arctic winter really is, it 
more lonesome from the 
great of darkness in which it is shrouded. 
There is one day—the 22d of December—when the 
sun cannot be seen at noon directly on the Arctic 
Circle. At the pole its disappearance lasts six whol 
months. The solitude becomes fearful. A person's 
whole existence starves for want of light; and the 
fact that it was preceded, and will be succeeded, by 


seems much longer and 
amount 


six months’ constant day does not bring patience and 
contentment, 

It is no wonder, then, that we see whole chapters in 
Arctic travels devoted to the great event of the sun’s 
first reappearance on its northward journey. The 
first day it was seen from some high hill-top in the 
harbor; then it was caught sight of from the mast- 
head a day or two later. Then came the time when 
it burst upon the deck; and even when it ceased to 
set at all, and swung around the horizon like a ball 
of fire never out of sight. 

It is now time to cut out of the dismal winter har- 
bor and begin life anew, as if one had been liberated 
from a prison. 

For many days before the work begins, the ship’s 
carpenter and the other mechanics have been getting 
out the huge ice-saws, immense tools, the smallest of 
which are as long as themselves, and the largest fully 
twice as high. The winter’s accumulation of rust is 
removed, and the teeth, each as big as one’s hand, 
are sharpened and ‘set’’ for the coming struggle with 
the thick ice. 

The sailors will have to cut a channel of water 
from their ship’s position to the open sea outside, 
wide enough to float the ship out. 

Every school-boy knows of, or, at least, has studied 
the effects of color in the absorption of heat, and is 
aware that if a black blanket be spread over a crust 
of snow covering the ground, and a white blanket 
alongside, the snow under the former will have melted 
under the solar rays long before it hes disappeared 
from the ground; while, even after it has melted from 
the ground some snow will still be found under the 
white blanket, which has thus protected it. 

The Arctic ice-master applies this knowledge in 
cutting his channel, and, taking some black sand or 
earth or light seaweed, he strews it in a thin covering 
on the top of the ice along the scarf-lines where he is 
to use the saws in cutting later on. By the time he 
begins to use tools this ice-saw of nature may have 
melted down two or three feet into the ice, saving so 
much cutting. As the labor of sawing seems to in- 
crease almost in a geometrical ratio to the thickness 
of the ice that has to be sawed, this gain of two or 
three feet in ice six or seven feet thick is very consid- 
erable in diminishing the work. 

I was once walking on the ocean-ice of Victoria 
Channel, just west of King William’s Land, a great 
island in the Arctic Ocean, about the middle of July, 
and I noticed that every stone and water-logged stick 
and everything of a dark color had sunk deep into the 
ice. 

A kelp-stock, some twenty or thirty feet long, about 
the diameter of one’s little finger, which had been 
carried out on the sea-ice by some off-shore storm of 
wind, had melted down five or six feet into the solid 
ice, cutting a channel not over an inch wide, into 
which it would have been hard work to insert one’s 
hand flatwise. 

Probably there is no work more severe in the whole 
course of a year’s navigation in the Polar Seas than 
this cutting out of a winter harbor. Were it not for 


the fact already mentioned that the work is so ac. 
ceptable to most of the men in order to resume a 
most desired activity, it would be wearisome beyond 
measure. 
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The men emerge from the dark polar winter 
with their faces blanched almost as white as the 
snow on the land and ocean ice around them, their 
muscles soft from long inaction, and with a gen- 
eral indisposition to go to work which can only be 
stimulated by the thought of complete freedom 
from the icy prison, and of finishing the work as- 
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enough to pull it down and cut two or three 
inches through the thick ice at a single stroke. 
| Sometimes a ship wanting to stay out of harbor 
| till the last moment may, by the suddenness with 
which summer changes into winter, get caught in 
| the new forming ice, and have to cut into winter | 
| quarters, as well as out of the harbor in the spring. | 






CUTTING OUT OF HARBOR. 


signed, so as to get back to civilized countries once 
more. ‘These latter faults, the pale faces and soft 


| ‘Two British ships under Capt. Parry were thus | 


caught near Melville Island, in the Arctic Ocean, 


muscles, are gengrally' pretty well remedied by | and the two crews were compelled to cut a chan- 


well-directed exercises for the crew, by the time 
the ice-cutting begins. 

The channel having been decided upon, the crew 
is divided into “gangs,” generally about three in 
number, two of them resting or asleep while the 
third is at work. The first gang with the saws 
goes to the open water, which may be a quarter or 
half a mile away, and begins the channel-sawing 
towards the ship. If the deep water follows a 
tortuous course to the ship in the harbor, the 
channel cut in the ice must follow these windings. 
Generally it can be cut quite straight. 

Two scarf-lines are cut the width of the channel 
from the open water to alongside the ship. As 
these lines are being cut backwards, another set of 
diagonal searf-lines is cut from right to left and 
fromleft to right alternately. The cakes of ice 
thus set free are generally shoved out of by a man 
on each side of the channel, provided with a pike- 
pole, who watches each cake to prevent its turn- 
ing and cramping in the channel. 

If there is an inward and outward flow of the 
tide in the channel sufficient to produce quite a 
current, the motion of the water is often forced 
into the service of floating the cakes out with it, 
a single man with a pike-pole taking care that 
they have a free exit. 

I have known some of the lazier members of a 
crew to hoist a small boat-sail, or in lieu thereof, 
their coat or shirt, and, taking advantage of a stiff 
breeze, to sail the cake out as if it were a small 
ship. ic 

I once heard of a comical adventure of a sailor 
who was thus saving his muscle at the expense of 
the wind. The cake he was sailing out of the 
channel had nearly reached its outer end at the 
open water, and he began untying the guy-ropes 
that held his pike-pole, from which dangled his 
sail, when he came to a knot that was so stubborn 
as to make him angry at his futile efforts to untie 
it, and in his annoyance he evidently forgot where 
he was. ‘The cake slowly sailed on, and, clearing 
the entrance, started out to sea, while the manager 
was furiously expostulating with the knot. When 
he looked around, he was some thirty feet from 
the edge of the har.or ice-tloe, and still moving 
outward. 

Loud shouting to those cutting the channel at 
last attracted their attention, and he was rescued 


by a whale-boat brought from the ship. A sharp 


lecture from the mate in charge of the men, with 
an extra tour of six hours on the channel, were 
added to his fears of being swept to sea, as a com- 
pensation for the little labor he had saved by his 
lazy method. 

Sometimes the sawing of the channel progresses 
rapidly in the ice which some swift undercurrent 
of the tide has prevented from becoming thick, 
and then again very thick ice will be encountered, 
which can only be dealt with by the huge saws 
that have to be worked from a tripod. The smaller 
saws can be worked by two men at the handle, 
and the medium-sized ones by four, facing each 
other on opposite sides of the handle, but the 
largest are so very heavy that all the men who 
could get around them could not lift them high 
enough to give much “play” tothem. Then the 


sawyers rig a tripod of beams. From the apex a 


block and tackle hangs, and by this the men raise 
the huge saw, while its own heavy weight is 


nel three miles long. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


a — 
THE NEW YEAR. 
The New Year’s face was calm and sad; 
His words still floated through my brain; 
When the guests around with joyous sound 
| Gave him a welcome once again: 
| “May he be better than the last!” 
Was aye the burden of their strain, 
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THE LICK TELESCOPE. 


Among other large and noble benefactions, 
James Lick, the California millionaire, a few 
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When at last the Lick telescope is set up on 
Mount Hamilton, and is turned toward the heav- 
ens, it will be a new and striking era in the history 
of astronomy. What will be seen through the 
huge lens may, perhaps, be best judged by the 
revelation it will give of the moon. The moon is 
two hundred and forty thousand miles from the 
earth. The Lick telescope will bring it, in vision, 
to within one hundred miles. 

That is, whatever we can now discover with the 
naked eye, in a very dry and clear atmosphere, a 
hundred miles away, will be descried on the moon 
through the mammoth telescope. 

It will not be possible, to be sure, to perceive 
living things moving on the surface of the moon, 
if such living things exist there. But, if the moon 
is actually inhabited, and if the people there by 
any chance traverse the peaks and craters in large 
bodies,—by such means, for instance, as great 
ships or conveyances,—such movements may 
possibly be discerned through the Lick lens. 

Many questions otherwise concerning the plan- 
etary system will undoubtedly be solved by the 
far greater nearness which the Lick telescope will 
bring to us the heavenly orbs. 

Certainly no benefaction could be more useful 
to the cause of “‘star-eyed science” than the pro- 
vision of the fund out of which this telescope has 
been constructed, and we may well feel proud that 
so splendid an instrument is to stand on American 
soil. 

—_ - +r $< 
For the Companion. 
THE WORDS OF TREES. 


If the winds have an alphabet, 
And the trees know it well, 
Then it is natural to a 
That they can read and spell. 

And when their boughs are swaying, 
Full of green leaves or bare, 

They still are practising the art 
Of writing in the air! 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
_—— +r — 
CORRUPTION IN OFFICE. 


One of the New York aldermen of 1885 ate 
his Christmas dinner behind the bars of Sing 


Sing prison while another, who had been tried, | 


convicted, and sentenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment for receiving a bribe, will soon put on 
the prison dress. 

The circumstances of the case are well known. 
For many years speculators had been trying to 
obtain a franchise to operate a street railroad in 
the main artery of New York, Broadway. The 


schemes had been successfully resisted. Suddenly - 


a fresh effort was made, the right to lay down the 
railroad was granted by the aldermen, and when 
the Mayor refused to sanction the job, the charter 
was passed again over his veto, at a secret meet- 
ing, and under such circumstances of haste and 
concealment as left little doubt in the minds of 


infinitely small importance in comparison with 
| the manner in which and the priaciples upon which 
the duties of office are discharged. The question 
of office is of no consequence at all unless these 
duties are to be performed under the guidance of 
a firm political principle and a good conscience. 
| When a man has been accustomed to devoting 
himself to politics in the sense of giving his friends 
| places, and then seeks an office for himself, what 
is his idea of office? It is merely that of a situa- 
| tion, a provision for his livelihood, a chance to 
subsist upon the public treasury. With this 
notion, and with the further false impression that 
the public interest is subordinate to his personal 
good, all the rest follows. 

His price may be high, but he has his price. 
When the corruption fund becomes large enough, 
he will take it. Herein is the bane of our present 
| system—a low state of political morals arising out 
|of a false idea of the end and aim of political 
action! To cure the evil we must sweeten the 

fountain. Incarcerating ‘‘boodle aldermen’”’ will 
not do it. We must act, not upon the principle 
| that the object of government is to provide offices 
| for party workers, but upon the true principle that 
it is to carry out great measures, and that offices 
are of secondary importance only. 


—_——_—+@>— 
DISAGREEABLE TRAITS. 


“There are people,” said an old divine, ‘“‘who lead 
us heavenward, but they stick pins in us all the way.” 
Of these was a certain English poet, whose hymns 
have strengthened many a fainting soul. But the poet 
himself had such a habit of sniffing and hawking, 
that his best friends could searcely endure his com- 
ny. 

Of these, too, was a well-known American woman, 
foremost in the last generation as a reformer and 
philanthropist. Nobody ever doubted her purity ot 
| soul or the power of her intellect; her name now is 
| cited as that of one of the most brilliant conversers 
which America ever produced. But in reality she 
talked as soon as she had a listener without a mo- 
ment’s cessation, raising her voice to drown any 
reply which was ventured. Friend and foe wearied 
of the never-ending clatter, of which “I’? was both 
the centre and the circumference. 

Of this unfortunate class, too, are many obscure 
good people, such, for example, as Godfrey C—. 
He began, like Hercules, to be a hero in his cradle. 
Even as a baby he was generous, and bore pain with- 
out a whimper. As a man he was large-natured, 
liberal, the leader in every helpful work in his State, 
| faithful to his family, for whom he drudged until his 
strength failed from overwork, and he died in middle 
age. 

Yet it taxed the patience of friend, wife, or child 
to be an hour in the company of this earnest, affec- 
tionate man. He would bang doors, he would clap a 
sick woman on the back, he would shout out inquiries 
as to your deafness or poverty before a room full of 
people; he shovelled his food into his mouth with 
| his knife, he wore coats and shirts stained with coffee 
| and tobacco, he discussed your private affairs when- 








years ago, devoted a generous sum of money to! those people who followed the matter that the j ever he met you. Yet he never understood why his 


the erection of a gigantic telescope. | 
This telescope, which will soon be placed in the | 
observatory on the summit of Mount Hamilton, 

{near San Francisco, is the largest instrument of 
its kind which has ever been constructed on the 
earth, and, if successfully completed, will un- 
doubtedly reveal to the human eye for the first 
time many a secret of the sky. 

Some idea of the size and power of the Lick 
telescope may be gathered from the fact that it 
has a focus fifty-five feet long—nearly fifteen feet 
| longer than the longest focus hitherto made. Like 
all modern telescopes, moreover, it is a refractor— 
that is, it will form the image directly to the eye. 

The most important and interesting of all the 
| parts of telescopes are their lenses. The lens is 
formed of two dises of glass, one convex and the 
other concave. The dises of the Lick lens are no 
less than three feet in diameter. 

Something of the exceeding difficulty which 
exists, both in procuring a perfect rough lens of 
this size, and in bringing it afterward to absolute 
perfection, may be judged by the fact that it took 
five years for the Paris glass-house, from which 
the rough lens was ordered, to produce it, and 
| that it takes several years more to cut this lens to 

the exact proportions needed for the telescope. 
The great lens, having been received from Paris, 
| is worked over and over by workmen of the high- 
jest skill in a shop at Cambridge, Mass. It is 
| placed upon a stool, consisting of a cast-iron 
plate, resting on an iron post, and made concave 
so as to hold the huge convex glass. The men 
stand around it, at equal distances, with their 
| hands resting on its edge. They constantly move 
it back and forth, using a friction powder called 
| crocus, which is sprinkled upon the stone for pol- 
| ishing it. 

Thus the lens is very gradually, very slowly, 
| brought up from a spherical to a perfect parabolic 
curve. It is almost impossible to think what dex- 
| terity of manipulation has to be employed in this 
| process. It is a more subtle and delicate labor 
| than the finest work a lapidary or a goldsmith 
ever performs. 

If the slightest difference in thickness exists on 

| one side of the glass, the work has to be begun all 
anew, and the whole of the rest has to be ground 
down to match it. The least variation of thick- 
| ness is fatal; the glass, in short, must be fault- 
| lessly accurate and uniform. 
It is no wonder that, requiring so much patient 
and long-continued and minutely careful labor, 
| the lens for the Lick telescope should cost fifty 
| thousand dollars. The weight of the two discs 
| is at least seven hundred pounds avoirdupois. 























aldermen were bribed. 

But how prove it? When a man intends to 
offer a bribe, he does not go into a public square 
and shout out an offer to pay money for votes. 
When another man has been bribed, he does not 
proclaim to all the world the source from which 
came the money that he has received. 

The story of the way in which the officers 
tracked these offenders and ran them down is one 
of great dramatic interest, but we have no room 
for it here. Suffice it to say, that one of the alder- 
men was cunningly betrayed into a confession of 
his own part in the affair, and he was the first of 
what should be a long procession of aldermen to 
the State institution at Sing Sing. 

Some of the suspected men fled to Canada, but 
all the other living members of that board of 


aldermen—excepting two who opposed the Broad- | 


way railroad grant—were either arrested or are 
kept under the constant supervision of the police. 
Two have been convicted, one of them after a sec- 
ond trial which ended a week before Christmas. 
The fact of the bribery rests upon the testimony 
of three of the bribed aldermen, one of whom 
only confessed in private, while the others turned 
State’s evidence. If these three men have testified 


falsely, both of the convicted aldermen are un- | 


justly imprisoned. If they have told the truth, 
justice will not be done until a majority of that 
board of aldermen is behind prison walls. For 


each of them must have received for his vote ten | 


thousand dollars of the ‘“‘boodle’—this case has 
added a new word to the language. 

What is most startling in all this affair is that a 
whole board of aldermen, with only two or three 
honorable exceptions, should have been open to a 
proposition of bribery. But should we be much 
startled by it? Is it greatly more than the legiti- 
mate and strictly logical result of a too prevalent 
idea concerning the object of government ? 

It would be a mere guess were we to attempt to 
say what proportion of the people are interested 
in politics simply as a question of who shall hold 
the offices; but it must be a very large per centage 
of all the voters in the country. Among practical 


working politicians the proportion is greater still. | 


To a majority of them, certainly, the interest in 


elections so far overshadows every other concern | 


they have in public affairs, that nothing else is to 
be compared with it, excepting only questions of 
officers appointed by President, governor or 
mayor, as the case may be. 

This view of the relative importance of things 
prevails so far that perhaps some even among our 
readers may hesitate before they agree with us 
that the election or appointment of officers is of 


wife was ashamed of him, or why his children man- 
| aged to keep him out of their little parties. He went 
| to his grave with a sore heart because of these hurts. 

Much of the misery of life comes to men and 
women because of little disagreeable traits which 
obscure their real character, precisely as a mist does 
a fine mirror. Such traits are usually only the result 
of a stubborn self-will. They are petty habits, ac- 
quired in childhood, which the boy refuses to give up 
simply because they are his own. 

God, who sees the heart, looks beneath these out- 
| ward appearances, but the world too often sees no 
| deeper than the surface, and judges the man by them. 
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FAULTS OF THE MOUTH. 


A horse-dealer looks carefully into the mouth of a 
horse before he buys him. So a wise teacher can 
tell a great deal about a boy or a girl by an inspection 
of the mouth. 

There are the teeth, for example. Defective teeth 
may indicate gn hereditary taint; usually they betray 
unsuitable food; too much sweet, too little of the 
stuff of which good teeth are made, a diet alluring to 
la dainty palate, but deficient in nutritive power. 
Good, plain, honest food, plainly cooked, usually gives 
good teeth. Look at the teeth of a Carolina negro otf 
pure blood, who has lived all his days on hog and 
hominy, sweet potatoes and corn-bread. How white 
and perfect they are! 

Our too dainty diet greatly increases our depend- 
jence on the tooth-brush. No doubt, if we all lived 
| exactly as we ought to live, every part of the mouth 
would be self-cleansing. But no one does this. 
Hence the need of vigorous and judicious use of the 
tooth-brush, at least twice a day. 

It is notorious that seven children out of every ten 
will neglect this duty unless they are sharply looked 
after by an uncompromising parent or teacher. But 
the neglectful seven should know that a stool of re- 
pentance awaits them, which is commonly called a 
‘dentist’s chair, and there is not an instrument in the 
dentist’s awful and glittering array that does not hurt 
more than a tooth-brush. 

Chewing gum is an abominable mouth-sin. In the 
first place, it spoils the looks of the handsomest boy 
and the prettiest girl, giving the countenance an un- 
seemly twist and creating constant motion when na- 
ture craves repose. It vulgarizes the most refined 
| face and weakens the strongest one. Moreover, it 
prepares the way for tobacco by over-developing the 
muscles of the jaws, and creating an artificial need of 
exercising them. Habit is king of boys and men. 
The habit of chewing remains despotic when the pal- 
ate is no longer satisfied with the mild flavor of gum. 
Then, tobacco, taken in its most nauseous and filthy 
form! 

A bad mouth-habit is moistening the lead pencil. 
A good pencil needs no moisture, and a bad pencil is 
not improved by it. Some young ladies, when they 
are painting, use their mouths for bringing the brush 
' toa fine point. A New York artist was paralyzed a 
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few years ago by this habit, and only recovered an im- 
perfect use of his limbs after two years’ confinement 
to his room. 

When we add to these sins of the mouth those ot 
anunruly member within it, we can see that one who 
would know something of a pupil cannot do better 
than imitate the horse-merchant, and consider atten- 
tively his mouth. Yes, we are revealed and betrayed | 
by our mouths, even though we utter not a word. 


ee 
OUTWARD RESPECT. 


Rufus Choate was not only a man distinguished by 
intellectual brilliancy ; he was also a model of high- 
bred courtesy. No one was too insignificant to re- 
ceive his dignified consideration, and even the bore 
possessed no power to ruffle his demeanor. 

An incident is recorded of his suffering siege from 
one such person, @ man who had the misfortune to 
find originality in self-evident facts, and who insisted 
upon demonstrating such worn truths to his neigh- 
bors. On the day in question, the thermometer was 
at ninety in the shade, and Mr. Choate was very tired. 
Little cared the bore for either of these facts! He 
droned on and on, until a man of ordinary forbear- 
ance would have given way to some outbreak; but | 
Mr. Choate’s patience proved to be an unfailing 
fount. 

He listened with the most exemplary patience, and 
when the man, after a weary and protracted discourse, 
at length departed, his auditor merely said to a by- 
stander,— 

“What an excellent person Mr. A. Y. Z. is! But 
don’t you think he would be much better than he is 
if he would tell in a quarter of a minute what he has 
consumed fifteen minutes in telling?” 

The great lawyer was also free from that failing of 
learned men,— the desire to instruct, no matter if the 
manner of doing so should smack of pedantry. 
There was a gracious courtesy in his style of intro- 
ducing quotations into his speeches; it was, more- 
over, one which not only conciliated, but increased 
the self-respect of his audience. 

“You remember,” he would say, ‘‘that fine passage | 
in Southey”— 

“T need not remind you that Burke on this point 
says” — | 
“Cicero, in that very familiar oration, has de- 

clared”— 

“You have all, no doubt, applied to this subject the 
famous remark of Hooker”— 

No audience desires that an orator should speak 
down to it, as no individual would choose to be pat- 
ronized. True courtesy is largely mixed with defer- 
ence, and it is a compound of which we all, as well as 
this great man, may learn the secret. 
ee 
BIRCH BARK. 


It is well known that the bark of the white, or | 
paper, birch has been used by the Indians of our 
Northern regions, where the bark is native to the 
soil and climate, for making their boats. The canoe 
still familiar to our lakes and rivers is made of this 
material. 

A naturalist who visited the coast of Labrador 
three or four years ago tells us that the people of that 
region use this bark not only for their boats, but also 
for a covering to their houses. The result of this too 
extravagant use of the material is that the supply is 
running short. Trees of a size to yield sheets of the 
bark large enough for use are becoming scarce near 
the coast and on the river-banks. He accounts for 
this disappearance of the trees by referring to the 
stripping off the bark as the cause of their death, and 
says that as soon as the bark is taken off the tree dies. 

Upon this point the naturalist is a little at fault. 
The severity of Labrador winters may make the 
process fatal in that country, but it is not necessarily 
so in warmer climates. 

This outer covering is only a water-proof garment, | 
a non-conductor of heat, worn for the comfort and 
protection of the tree, but not indispensable to its 
life. The true bark —all that is concerned with the 
circulation of the sap and the growth of the tree— 
is under this paper envelope in which the tree is care- 
fully wrapped. 

After this outer covering is removed, the birch is 
in pretty nearly the same plight as the beech. Its 
true bark is left, but it is exposed to injury. It ab- 
sorbs water in the rain, and when this water freezes 
during the winter, the delicate vessels beneath the 
surface are destroyed, and the health of the tree suf- 
fers. Yet the writer has known birches to live and 
flourish more than twenty-five years after their cov- 
ering had been removed as high up from the ground 
as aman could reach. 

Possibly, even in cold Labrador, the destruction of 
the birches is caused by cutting them down to strip 
them, an improvident practice which is not unknown 
further South. 
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ITALIAN COURTSHIP. 


Young people in Italy do not begin courtship until | 


their relatives have haggled and bargained, and set- 
tled all the preliminaries. Then the young man is 
introduced to the young woman, and they are told to 
fall in love with each other. 

The following story, told by an English lady mar- 
ried to an Italian nobleman, was narrated to her by 
a mother who had several marriageable daughters. 

An elderly suitor, Signor D——, called upon her 
one day to consult about wooing her daughters, for 
though he intended to marry only one, his suit was 
addressed to them all. 

“IT am constrained by circumstances to take a wife,” 
he began. 

“I am sorry to hear, signor, that you are con- 
strained to take such a step; but, though it is against 
your will, I have no doubt you can find a suitable per- 
son,” answered the mother, not seeing at what he 
was driving. 

“Your family are all so well brought up, signora; 
the young ladies are so very charming; and being 
constrained by circumstances to take a wife” — 

“Constrained !’’ exclaimed the mother, indignantly, 
now discerning his meaning. 

“I do not mean, signora, that it would be any hard- 
ship; on the contrary, if one of your charming young 
ladies would look favorably upon me”— 

“But which, signor,—to which do you allude?” 


| intrigues brought him under the suspicion of his mas- 


| partially to favor, he was given a foreign pension, 
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“Whichever you like, signora. I am indifferent on 
that point, and will leave the choice to you, feeling 
convinced that I should be perfectly happy with any 
one of your daughters.” 
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HOW SAN MARINO KEPT ITS FREEDOM. 


The little Republic of San Marino, which lies en- 
tirely hemmed in by Italian territory half-way be- 
tween the Apennines and the Adriatic, and in a sense 
“belongs to Italy,” since its half-independent exist- 
ence is maintained only by the tolerance of the 
Italian Government, once had a narrow escape from 
being joined to the Papal States. The story of its 
maintenance of its freedom on this occasion reads 
like a legend, but it is quite characteristic of the 
times, and seems to be well authenticated. 


Alberoni, an ambitious and intriguing priest, had 
advanced himself, in the service of Pope Benedict 
XIV., to the grade of archbishop, and then of cardi- 
nal, and finally became Prime Minister. Then his 
ter, and he was degraded and banished. Restored 
and then made papal legate of Romagna. 

In this position he tried to bring San Marino, which 
bordered upon his territory, under the dominion of 
the Pope. He artfully gained over to his porpese 
some of the principal inhabitants of the Republic, 
and finally fixed the day on which the people were to 
swear allegiance to the sovereign under whose pro- 
tection they had placed themselves. 

On the day appointed, Alberoni rode up the moun- 
tain of San Marino with his suite, and was received 
at the door of the cathedral by the priests and chief 
inhabitants, and thence conducted to his seat under a 
canopy, to hear a high mass and a Te Deum sung. 

Unfortunately for Alberoni and his schemes, the 
ceremony began with the word Libertas—liberty. 
This one word had such an effect upon the people 
that they rose up, fell upon Alberoni and his attend- 
ants, drove them out of the church, and made them 
scamper down the steep mountain like sheep. The 
attempt to annex the Republic was given up. 

Pope Benedict himself, when he heard of the affair, 
sensibly commended the conduct of the people of 
San Marino, and said that ‘‘Alberoni was like a glut- 
ton who, after having eaten a large salmon, could not 
help casting a wistful eye at a minnow.” 

The “‘minnow” has not grown since Alberoni’s day, 
but it has nevertheless escaped being devoured by 
any greater fish. 


————+or---_—__ 
“MEND YOUR WAYS.” 


It is not always necessary to put an unpalatable 
truth into its roughest form. Some of the most 
stinging reproofs have been uttered with a blandness 
of tone and courtesy of manner which add greatly to 
their emphasis. Possibly, however, it is only a mas- 
ter of words who can thus turn them to the uses he 
desires. 


Mr. Blair had been the partner of Amos Kendall in 
the publication of the Frankfort, Kentucky, Argus, 
and they had both deserted Henry Clay when they 
enlisted in the movement which gave the electoral 
vote of Kentucky to General Jackson. 

The first interview between Clay and Blair after 
this desertion was a very awkward one for the latter, 
who felt that he had behaved shabbily. Clay had 
ridden over on horseback from Lexington to Frank- 
fort, in the winter season, on legal business, and, on 
alighting from his horse at the tavern door, found 
himself confronting Blair, who was just leaving the 
house. 

“How do you do, Mr. Blair?” inquired the great 
commoner, in his silvery tones and blandest manner, 
at the same time extending his hand. Blair mechan- 
ically took the tendered hand, but was evidently non- 
plussed, and at length said, with an effort,— 

“Pretty well, I thank you, sir. How did you find 
the roads from Lexington here?” 

“The roads are very bad, Mr. Blair,” graciously re- 
plied Clay, ‘very bad; and I wish, sir, that you would 
mend your ways.” 


+r 
GAELIC CONGREGATION. 


It is admirable for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, but when the unity becomes individuality it no 
longer commands our admiration. The following re- 
minds one of Jack Robinson, who, because he was 
not invited to take part in a shooting-match, got up 
one of these entertainments on his own account, and 
invited not a solitary person to it. 





“Ts the Gaelic service over yet?” asked a visitor to 
the Ross-shire Spa, of the beadle of a church, to 
which he had walked for the good of his health, and 
to hear a sermon in English. 

“No; it will not be over yet.” 
| ‘Will it be long?” 
| No; not verra long. You will just take a walk 
near till it will be over, I will wave my hand when it 
will be time for you to come.” 

In a little while the old man was seen waving his 
hand, and the stranger returned. 

“But is the Gaelic service over?” 

“Oh, ay; it will be over.” 

“And is the congregation gone?” 

“Oh, ay; the congregation will be gone, surely.” 

“But T have not seen them leaving; which way 
have they gone?” 

“Which way?” 5 

Then pointing to a solitary man slowly walking 
away at some distance, ‘‘Yon’s hum.” 


oe — 
LOOK IT UP. 


Mr. Eggleston gives his readers good advice in tell- 
ing them to look up the location of all places of which 
they read, and to test the accuracy of all statements 
that involve calculations. Such a practice tends to 
cultivate the habit of exactness, and will give to 
reading much additional enjoyment. In his book, 
“The Big Brother,” he says,— 


“Tt will not hurt you, boys and girls, to learn a lit- 
tle accurate geography, by looking up these places 
before going on with the story; and if I were your 
school-master, instead of your story-teller, I should 
stop here to advise you always to look on the map for 
every town, river, lake, mountain, or other geographi- 
cal thing mentioned in any book or paper you read. 

“TIT would advise you, too, if I were your school- 
master, to add up all the figures given in books and 
newspapers, to see if the writers have made any mis- 
takes; and it is a good plan, too, to go at once to the 
dictionary when you meet a word you do not quite 
comprehend, or the encyclopedia or history, or what- 
ever else is handy, whenever you read about anything, 
and would like to know more about it.” 


—— 
NOT IMAGINATIVE. 


A song with the title, ““There’s a Sigh in the Heart,” 
| was sent by a young man to his sweetheart, but the 
paper fell into the hands of the girl’s father, a very 
unsentimental physician, who exclaimed,— 

“What wretched unscientific rubbish is this? Who 
ever heard of such a case?” He wrote on the out 
side, “Mistaken diagnosis; no sigh in the heart possi- 
ble. Sighs relate almost entirely to the lungs and 








Get the best. Hood's Sarsaparilla has no equal asa 





MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
caren - 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca is an invaluable remedy for all exhaustive states of 
the nervous system, caused by excessive mental work, 
~HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
. Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
tthe world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
| a. E50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25e. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 


KENSINGTON ART PAINTING. 


Kensington Art Painting is one of our most popular 
House Industries. It is quickly learned, and the 
work ts easily done. With this Outfit a young lady can 
paint beautiful sprays of flowers, vines, etc., on plush 
goods, velvets, silk, felt, and other materials. 
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The Outfit consists of a variety of Parchment 
Stamping Patterns, Stamping Powder, Pad, Six Tubes of 
best Oil Color Paints, Brush, Four Kensington Art 
Painting Pens, One Felt Banner, 7x12, already stamped 
for painting, and a Complete Illustrated Book of In- 
structions. 

Price of the Outfit complete, $1.15, postage paid. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


400,000 BIRTHDAYS. 


Among the Companion Subscribers there are more 
than 400,000 birthdays to be celebrated every year. 
While examining the COMPANION PREMIUM LIST 
you will see described and illustrated over 1,000 valuable 
articles, which are appropriate for BIRTHDAY 
CIFTS. All orders for articles on the PREMIUM LIST 
will be filled at once, as we keep the goods in stock, 
and in large quantities. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, 
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blood-purifier and strengthening medicine, {Adr. 
i aridlpiantens 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effectual | 
Cough remedy. Sold only in bores. % cents. (Adv. 
EN EE 
Dyspepsia—iis Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
(Adv. 





Tf you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it. When 
once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. One quarter of a 
million copiesof my new Catalogue 
for 1887 have been already mailed. 
Every one pronounces it the most orig- 
inal and readable Seed Catalogue ever 
published. It contains among other 
things cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc., to the amount of 
$1500, and also beautiful illustra- 
tions of over 500 vegetables and 
flowers, (20 being in colors). These 
are only two of many striking fea- 
tures. You should not think of 
purchasing any seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is mailed 
free to all enclosing stamp for re- 
turn postage. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SONG CLASSICS, Px.2 





By Rubinstein, Gounod 
Lassen, Jensen, Grieg anc 
others. Price $1.00. A splendid collection of classic 
vocal music. A large book, sheet music size, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, and containing about 50 care- 
fully selected gems, suitable for all Kinds of voices. 
Many of the songs are favorites on the programmes 
of the best concerts. The music is not difficult. 





| YOUNG PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


BOSTON, MASS.! OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


OF MUSIC, By J.C. Macy. Price $1.00, Con- 
taining short biographies of famous musicians, and a 
condensed and interesting history of music 
from the earliest days to the present time. All persons, 
young or old, will enjoy the book. Portraits accom- 


pany the sketches, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS fF V2", ponte: 
collection of the best music in easy arrangements, 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books, 


Boston. 
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PEARS’ SOAP—The Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout 
United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 
are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 
(Unveiled on Bedloe’s Island, October Mth, 1886.) 


At last I loom in bronze o’er this wide bay, 

And from the electric torch my starward wrist 
Hath raised, for centuries I shall brave in calm 
The lightning with the lightning. I am bred 

Of gods, for all high thoughts of men are gods, 
And he, the poet of sculpture, from whose dreams 
i rose like Troy from music, well doth know 

His genius was my summons, not his power. 

For he was earth, I light, he mortal, I 

Divinity; and man regenerate, 

Shattering old thralls and gyves of shame and sin, 
Desired me, and so needed [ am come 

Or, truer yet, not verily I, but this, 

The symbol of my peace and sanctity; 

Since what in sooth [ am is knit with laws 

That whirl far planets round the fires of suns 
Whose might ye gaze on but as darkling motes, 
Nay, would [ tell my lineage, for such tas' 

The orchestral winds were tamer than a reed, 
The blare oceans weaker than a bird, 

To learn from what dim ancestries L trace 

Were to pierce time through aeons back, and pause 
Dazed on the lintels of eternity. 

















Here is my boon, ye people I would test. 
Heed that ye use ft well, the choice is yours. 
Much have ye done, yet much remains to do, 
Ye fought with foes o’er seas until ye tore 
This coign of continent from tyranny, 
Standing thenceforth sublime In solitude 
Among all nations. Yet ye have not kept 
Promise with your ideal, and threat to lapse 
From the white summit of its dignities 
More than ye grant this hour. Democracy 
Is louder on your lips than in your deeds, 
The few grow sieek with gains that make their vaults 
Harbors of futile treasure; one throng sweats 
For bread to breathe by; one, still vaster, bows 
In yokes of toil that drag it nigh the brute. 
speak not now of drones that drowse in sloth 
yhose one proper wage is penury. 

re life’s coarse guerillas that skulk sly 
augue Outposts of the gathering fray, 
n the rags their vice hath wrapt them in 

i s for poverty’s true uniform. 
The rich among you cannot build your walls, 
However spired or corniced, friezed or domed, 
So dense that to the ea hese pomps enclose 
A cry of agony, suppliance, demand, 
E.xpostulation, and untold rebuke 
Will float not; cushions have no depth of down, 
And tapestries no plait of silk or wool 
To hush the imperious tumult of that ery. 
Wan lips of labor freight the air with it 
Till the new sunshine of each day has grown 
A mockery of its torment, and the gloom 
Of each recurrent night similitude 
Of its dark sorrow ... W 
For L am liberty, and I, liberty, 
Am love, not hate—am fellowship, not pride— 
Am duty, and not indifference—help, not harm, 


Look to it, 0 people, then, that this, the flower” 

Of all republics, bloom republican, 

Let him that paves with bribes his path toward rule 
Reach the shut doors of senates on maimed feet 
Burnt by the plowshares he himself hath lit. 

Ordain that he who sells his vote for hire 

Buys with such bargain crime’s unflinching fee— 
The chill strait cell, with loaf and jug to drown 
Conscience in ghastly banquet, Crowd your schools 
With learning and sweet discipline of chiefs 

Versed in all-wise experience, till their lore 

Make Athens of your slums, and parents loth 

To let their children drink at such pure streams, 
Common as they are pure, be seathed with scorn, 
Abase the vaunts of caste; your earls and dukes 
Can win their earldoms and their dukedoms best 

By that sole patent of nobility 

A blameless manhood may confer on them 3 

Not by the coronets and strawberry-leaves 

Dead kings have flung their minions, Hold your arts 
In reverence, and revering shield their rights 

Till he who tells with chisel, brush or plume 

Your annals, may not starve at such high task, 

For poet, novelist, painter, sculptor, stands 

Each as a stanch caryatid that shall grace 

The pediment of your unborn renown, 

















Last, look to it, ye that this mine image here 
Should spur to chaste achievement, soilless end,— 
Look to Ve I charge ye, lest corrosions dire, 
And stealthy as they are dire, creep not to gnaw 
With ruin’s loitering fang your critic strength. 
Recall ye wrested from a thousand kings 
Your commonweal, and with dry dust of thrones 
Have blent the wash of sundering seas, to make 
Fit mortar for the granite of its towers, 
Let them stay firm, ivied with histories 
Of a most glorious past that still shall keep 
One deathless present. Honor knows not time, 
Being immortal, and man’s love for man, 
Once proved as perfect in this faultful world, 
Has nor to-morrow nor to-day, but dwells 
In zones of fame no dials calendar! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
-_—~or-- ——_ —. 
For the Companion. 
STARVED. 


A few members of a well-known club in New 
York recently were discussing the career of one 
of their number, a musician of great genius and 
reputation. 

“I cannot understand,” said one, “why he 
should have made so rapid and complete a failure 
in life. He was an honorable young fellow, fond 
of his home, his sisters, and of all wholesome, 
pure things. When he began to drink, it was 
against his will. He followed his companions 
into debauchery that he loathed merely to please 
them. He was always promising himself to stop 
and go back to his old friends and home and 
ways of life. 

“I'm not a bit the worse,’ he used to say. ‘I 
can reform any day I choose.’ 

“Yet before he was forty he was taken to the 
inebriate asylum, and the physicians declared him 
incurable. His body was still vigorous, but his 
will-power was utterly gone; he had lost all the 
tastes and affections of his youth; he had a keen 
zest for the very impurity and moral corruption 
which he formerly loathed. There seemed to be 
no good quality in his nature to work upon, no 
leaven to quicken it. He died, a year later, a 
drivelling idiot from debauchery. It is a case 
that I cannot understand.” 

The critic forgot, as we are all apt to do, that 
the soul, like the body, must have food, or it will 
starve to death. Even in a man of bad tenden- 
cies, this invisible creature within him suffers a 
huneer for the better things of life—its truth, de- 
cencies, and pure affections. If he turns away 
from this nutriment which God has given him, 
his hunger for them grows fainter, and at last is 
gone, and a loathing for what is good takes their 


Vhose the fault? Not mine, 


| place. Men are rational enough to understand | advocate introduces a naked savage holding a bundle 


| that if they cease to supply the body with food, 
| muscles, heart, liver and blood will grow weaker, 


dumb and dead within them. 
‘Two men, one a Frenchman, the other an Ital- 
ian, have lately been attracting attention to them- 


selves by undertaking a prolonged fast. One of 


them declares that he has discovered a plant a few 


drops of the juice of which will keep a man alive, | 


without other nutriment, for an indefinite time. 
An English writer calls attention to the fact that 
‘‘many travellers among the wilder races of man- 
kind have alluded to the possession among them 
of some mysterious substance which will allay 
hunger for long periods of time. Such is the 
a of Brazil and coca of Peru. There are tra- 
ditions in England that some such herb was known 
to the first inhabitants of the island. Sir Thomas 
| Browne refers to “that frugal bit of the old Britons, 
no bigger than a bean, which sufficed our fore- 
| fathers for several days.” 


| If such an herb could be discovered, the most 


scientific and ignorant men in the world would! 


rejoice together, so extreme is the universal desire 
to keep the body alive. 

Yet, who takes thought of the one means pro- 
vided to feed the soul of man? 

“And Jesus said unto them, Iam the bread of 
life; he that cometh to Me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst.’’ 


———— 
QUEER THINGS TO EAT. 


Grasshoppers have been eaten from the earliest 
times. The Scriptures contain abundant proof of 
this, and the law of Moses is very plain indeed in its 


after his kind, the bald locust after his kind, and the 
| beetle after his kind, and the grasshopper after his 
kind. Every flying, creeping thing that goeth upon 
all four, which have legs above their feet, to leap 
withal upon the earth,” was “clean,” that is, eata- 
ble, to the people of Israel (Leviticus 11: 21, 22), and 
was unquestionably eaten not only by them, but by 
| other Western Asiatic pvople. 





There were two ways of ane | grasshoppers to 
be eaten. They were either crushed in wine and 
eaten without cooking, or else—and this is the way 
they are still prepared for food in Syria and Arabia— 
they were boiled in salted water, their wings plucked 
off, and then the insects dried in the sun, when they 
| Were ready to be eaten. 

Ants are eaten in Africa. The traveller Junker 
relates that the chief of a tribe on the Meshareh 
River, in the Egyptian Soudan, sent him twenty bas- 
ketfuls of ants for provisions on his journey. ‘They 
are pounded into a sort of paste, which is said by 
Junker to ‘taste like liver.” 

Moths and butterflies have often been eaten, and 
the ancient Romans used beetles as food. The Bra- 
zilians greatly esteem a bug that feeds on the palm- 
leaf. In Chili and Peru one of the national dishes, 
the chupe de chiche, is a sort of stew made of pota- 
toes and the chiche, a beetle-like insect which is found 
in masses under stones along the water courses. 

Flies are not by any means to be slighted in mak- 
ing up a list of the queer things people eat. The 
blacks of Narrinjeri, in Africa, live almost wholly on 
the larve, or eggs, of the fly, which they find under 
the bark of certain trees. Livingstone lived upon 
this food for some time, and gives an account of the 
natives going about with a sort of needle stuck be- 
hind their ears, suggesting so many clerks with pen- 
cils tucked above their ears ready for use. With these 
needles the negroes skilfully pierced the bark of the 
trees, and dug out their food. 

The Indians of Nevada also live partly upon flies,— 
or such of these Indians do. as remain in their origi- 
nal wild condition,—and make a sort of cake out of 
the insects, which is said to taste very much like 
salted meats. 

All the vertebrate animals are eaten somewhere on 
the globe. In the Andaman Islands the eating of a 
live rat is made a test of manhood, and no man is 
permitted to marry until he has accomplished this 
feat. The Chinese are not alone in eating roasted 
dogs, for the Sioux Indians are very fond of them, 
ead a century ago dogs were a favorite meat with the 
negroes of Louisiana. The African negroes eat the 
lion, the jackal, the hyena, and the crocodile. 

The hideous practice of cannibalism is not yet ex- 
tinct, although the Fiji Islanders have, with the in- 
troduction of Christianity, abandoned it. Human 
flesh is still eaten in Central Africa and in the interior 
of Borneo, where a special liking is reported for the 
skull, the palm of the hand, and the knee. 

But perhaps the strangest known article of food is 
clay. The Japanese have a decided taste for this 
earth, which is pounded fine, kneaded into little bis- 
cuits, and fried over an open fire. Its taste is said to 
suggest fat meat fried. Capt. Mayne Reid has, in 
one of his books, given an interesting account of the 
| earth-eaters of the Orinoco River. 
| There is no accounting for tastes, says the proverb. 
There may be a great deal to recommend grasshop- 
pers, beetles, moths, ants, flies, live rats and clay bis- 
cuits as articles of food, but there is much to be said, 
too, m favor of good and tender beefsteaks, broiled 
to a turn over a moderately hot fire. 
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WIT AND ORATOR. 


An English judge used to say that his days in court 
were very dull, except those on which Erskine ap- 
| peared as counsel, for his wit and imagination made a 
| trial entertaining. Erskine was gifted with eloquence, 
humor and wit; but not a flash of wit, or a sally of 
humor, or a flight of eloquence was permitted which 
did not bear upon his purpose “to carry conviction to 
twelve men chosen to adopt or reject a specific propo- 
sition upon oath.” 


He was once counsel for a man named Bolt, whom 
the opposing counsel accused of dishonesty. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Erskine, “my learned friend 
has taken unwarrantable liberties with my client’s 
good name. He is so distinguished for his integrity 
that he goes by the name of Solt-upright 1 

The tendency of such wit was to advance his cause, 
as was also that of this humorous sally, while pros- 
ecuting a stage-coach proprietor, in behalf of a gen- 
tleman who had suffered from an upset. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said Erskine, in opening 
the case, “the — is Mr. Beverley, a respectable 
merchant of Liverpool, and the defendant is Mr. 
Urison, proprietor of the Swan with © Necks in 
Lad Lane—a sign emblematic, I suppose, of the 
number of necks people ought to possess who travel 
by his vehicles.” 

In this way the advocate managed to keep judge 
and jury in good humor. Any school-boy who ever 
spoke “in public on the stage’? can recall that fa- 
mous passage in one of Erskine’s speeches where the 











decay and die. But they refuse the soul its nat- 
ural food of pure thoughts and good actions and 
prayer for years, and then are surprised to find 
that when they call, it answers not again. It is 


permission to the people of Israel to eat “the locust | 


of sticks as the notes of his unlettered eloquence, 
while he addresses the Governor of a British colony. 

It was one of the boldest flights ever hazarded in 
an —o~ court of justice, and it is read and de- 
claimed with delight even at this day. But the orator 
uttered it not as an improvisation which would burst 
forth, but because he saw his argument gaining over 
the minds of the jury, and he was determined by this 
rush of eloquence to secure the advantage almost won 
by his logic. 

In truth, the passage was not at ali improvised; it 
was written down word for word, with the intention 
of delivering it when he should see the jury likely to 
assent to his argument. The skill with which he in- 
troduced this prepared passage at the right time 
showed the saacbeule art of the orator. 

Whatever diverts the attention of jury or audience 
| interferes with the speaker’s aim. Rhetoric which 
merely illustrates the speaker’s mastery over trope 
and metaphor is worse than an impertinence; it is a 
blunder. 

If the speaker shows mastery of the subject, and 
is in earnest in presenting that rather than himself, 
he may amuse and excite twelve or twelve hundred 

yractical men. They will recognize the difference 
yetween an orator who is humorous and rhetorical in 
order to show himself off, and one who puts a thought 
in a witticism and flashes light upon an argument by 
a simile. The most stupid of audiences is quick to 
recognize the difference between the sparks from a 
locomotive going straight to its destination, and fire- 
works let off for display. 





+e 
For the Companion. 
SNOW. 


God looked upon primeval earth and smiled, 
She was so fair. 

He spake: “Tis well, O Nature, this thy child 
My glory doth declare: 

But other secrets would I have you tell 
For human good, 

For only through the eye some truths can well 
Be understood, 


“Take thou away 
The perfect beauty of the summer day, 
Make bare the trees, 
Send icy breathings from the polar seas, 
And then—all beauty dead— 
That man may see 
My purity 
A spotless qapest on the earth PU spread.” 
nds 
God gave the snow. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
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ASSURANCE. 


| Coolness and ‘‘assurance” often make an excellent 
substitute for all other means of defence, if they are 
rightly managed. Here are two anecdotes which 
illustrate this fact by the aid of very different circum- 
stances: Lord O——, an English nobleman, was a 
very rough and imperious man, also quite deaf. He 
was riding along the road one day in a post-chaise, 
asleep, when he was stopped by a robber on horse- 
back, who awoke him. 


“What do you want?” said Lord O—, angrily. 

**Money, my lord.” 

“What money? Are you a robber? Are you the 
rascal who has just awoke me so suddenly ?” 

“Come, be quick!’ said the highwayman. “TI have 
no time to lose; I must have your purse.” 

“My purse!”’ exclaimed Lord O——. “Indeed, you 
shall not have it. Really, you carry on a fine trade!” 

He pulled out his purse, which was full, and with 
his finger dnd thumb deliberately took out two guineas, 
which he gave to the robber. 

“There, that’s enough for a scoundrel like you; I 
hope to see you hanged some of these days!’ 

The robber was enraged at the indifference of Lord 
oO 





to see him hanged soon. The robber was so much 
awed by the other’s manner tnat he did not venture 
to insist on his demand for the purse, though he had a 
pistol in his hand to enforce it, and Lord O—— drove 
on. 


The other story puts the shoe on the other foot, and 
makes the malefactor the cool-headed one : 


Massena, when he held command in Italy under 
repeatedly of plundering, and finally was dismissed 


give an account of his financial transactions in Genoa 
and Lombardy. Ca his arrival in Paris he was 
strongly reprimarded by Bonaparte in the presence of 
several general officers, some of whom rested under a 
like accusation. When the First Consul had finished 
his philippic, Massena turned, bowed with a very sub- 
missive air, and said,— 

«Je suis un voleur” (I am a thief). 

Then he fixed his eye on Bonaparte, and, making 
another bow, said,— 

“Tu es un voleur” (Thou art a thief). 

Looking next at Gen. Murat, he continued,— 

“Tl est un voleur” (He is a thief). 

Then regarding the whole brilliant circle of officers, 
he exclaimed,— 

“Nous sommes des voleurs”’ (We are thieves). 

Then bowing respectfully to them all, he added,— 

“ Vous etes des voleurs” (You are thieves). 

He then retired coolly, saying as he went,— 

‘Oui, Citoyen Consul, ils sont des voleurs ; des Re- 
publicains Frangais tel est le caractére’”’ (Yes, Citizen 
Consul, they are all thieves—such is the character of 
the French Republicans) ! 

assena’s singular defence, which no doubt con- 
tained no little truth, saved him from any further pro- 
ceedings in the matter of his plunderings. 





WAR TO THE DEATH. 


Hogs have a particular antipathy to rattlesnakes, 
and are never harmed by the bite of the reptiles. A 
drove of hogs turned loose on a farm abounding in 
snakes had, in a month’s time, driven every one of 
the pests from the place. A correspondent of the 
New York Mail and Express describes a flerce strug- 
gle which took place, near a Western town, between 
a boar and a rattlesnake. 


The two animals spent some time in skirmishing 
about a willow tree, and watching each other. Sud- 
denly the reptile rose in the air, and then, with a 
vicious hiss and rattle, struck at the boar, like a flash 
of lightning. 

The attack was evidently not unex ed. The 
boar dodged back and squatted upon his haunches 
with surprising agility, and the snake’s head shot 
past his snout. The tactics of the boar in backing 
a the tree, as he had been doing, were now ex- 

ned. 

P'The animal had evidently expected the rattler’s 
strike to carry the snake clear into the creek, when 
the current would have carried it away. In this the 
boar was di inted, for the snake, although long 
enough to have landed in the water, fell with a thump 
on the end of the plank crossing the stream. In- 
stantly its adversary seized it by the tail, crunching 
the rattles with sickening violence. 

Turning with amazing rapidity, the snake struck 
the boar repeatedly in the head, but though the ani- 
mal squealed with pain, he did not relax his efforts to 
trample his enemy under foot. At the same time he 





made frantic efforts to get the rattler’s body in his 
teeth. 
| Twice he seemed to have a firm hold on the snake. 
Each time the rattler wriggled itself clear of the dan- 


» Who coolly put up his purse, still calling him a | 
rascal and a scoundrel, and repeating that he hoped | 


Bonaparte, who was then First Consul, was accused | 


from his command in disgrace and recalled to Paris to | 





| gerous tusks, all the time striking blow after blow 
upon nearly every part of the boar’s body. The bat- 
tle waged fiercely in this way for several minutes. 
Finally the boar made another desperate rush at his 
opponent, and this time his tusks passed through the 
snake’s body. He held on like a bulldog and shook 
his head back and forth wickedly. 
The rattler writhed and flashed through the air like 
a whip-lash, in his efforts to assail some vulnerable 
vint of the boar’s anatomy ; but the animal clung to 
im with a death-like grip, and, after a few seconds’ 
struggle, the rattlesnake’s body was completely torn 
asunder just above the middle. Even then the snake 
made several attempts to strike, but the plucky young 
boar disposed of his ugly antagonist in short metre, 
tearing the rattler’s body apart with his teeth, and 
finally stamping the life out of the hissing head. 
When the snake’s body was examined, after the 
battle, there were found eighteen large rattles in the 
tail, and as two or three must have been destroyed 
by the boar’s first onslaught, it was evident that the 
“seven-footer” of a reptile was an old one. 





——_+@>— 
PERSIAN BARBERS. 


In Persia the barber shaves the heads of his custom- 
ers, dyes their beards, pulls their teeth, cups and 
bleeds them when ailing, sets their broken bones, and 
shampoos their bodies. Dr. Wills, an English physi- 
cian, who resided in Persia, for many years, being 
attached to the overland telegraph, was invited by 
Hassan, his barber, to visit his shop, and see him at 
work. He went, against the remonstrances of his 
servant Malek, who insisted the barber would say 
that the English physician had called to learn of him 
how to practise surgery and medicine. 


| The shop was a little square room, with one side 

| open to the street. In the centre was a tiny bed of 
flowers sunk in the floor, from the middle of which 
rose an octagonal stone column, a yard high. The cap- 
ital of the column formed a receptacle for the water 
in which the barber dipped his hand as he shaved his 
customer’s scalp; in Persia they do not lather. 

;. On the earthen platform, outside of the shop, sat a 

| burly man, whose long beard was being dyed an 

{orange color. It was full of yellow mud (the henna 

| in a paste), and bound up with cabbage-leaves to pre- 
vent too rapid evaporation. 

The shop was very clean. On two recesses were 
displayed four vases filled with flowers, and the im- 
plements of the barber’s art, scissors, razors, lancets, 
hand-mirrors, large pincers to extract teeth, branding- 
irons to cauterize the arteries in amputating limbs, 
strong combs; but not a hair-brush, for that imple- 
ment is never used by Persians. 

From the barber’s girdle hung a round copper 
water-bottle, his strap, anda pouch to hold his instru- 
ments. In his bosom was a small mirror, the presen- 
tation of which to his customer is a sign that the job 
is finished, and that the barber waits for his pay. 

Customers came to submit their heads to the bar- 
ber’s hands, and to have their paralyzed arms sham- 
pooed. When served, they remained to smoke and 
gossip. 

Others called to be bled; they were taken outside 
so that the blood might flow into the gutter. One 
man, suffering from the toothache, was operated upon 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. After three pulls, a 
large piece of the tooth came away. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the barber, “that’s the piece in 
which the pain was!” 

A sufferer from rheumatism appeared. The barber 
heated a small iron, the patient lay down, and after 
invoking Mahommed and the saints, was burnt three 
times on the loins. When the English physician, 
having seen all that was to be seen, reached his home, 
Malek upbraided him. 

“Sahib! Isaidit! Iknewit! That dog, may the 
graves of seven generations of his ancestors be de- 
| filed! There he stands explaining to the two mer- 

chants, your patients, that you have come to him at 
your own request to take a new lesson in tooth-draw- 
ing!” 








paiatinie AEs 
HER LIST. 

| If the man who is often heard to say that it takes 
a woman all the afternoon to buy a spool of thread 
or a paper of pins will read the following, he may 
|change his mind. It is a list of places visited and 
things purchased by an ordinarily active woman in 
one afternoon. Of course she had to “fly around,” 
and was “just tired to death” when all was done, but 
she did it—and still lives. Here is the list: 





Go to Marsh’s and match dress-goods. 

Get pins, needles, half a yard of torchon lace, three 
and three-eighths yards of inch-wide Hamburg. 

Match flannel. 

yet fringe and Germantown at Black’s. 

Order bill at Cobb’s. 

Price vegetables in Quincy Market. 

Get “Rise of Silas Lapham” at Public Library. 

Half a pound of walnut candy at McKenzie’s. 

Get shoes for baby somewhere. 

Try on winter bonnets, and see what I like best. 

Get oatmeal steamer at Smith’s; also tack-hammer 
and a yard of rubber. 

A bottle of preserved raspberries. 

Look at carpet for bed-room. Two yards of cardi- 
nal ribbon. 

Basque pattern at the Butterick rooms. 

Pair of silk gloves. 

Invisible net, smoked pearl buttons, hair-pins, figs, 
grapes, yard of veiling, Langtry collar, samples of 
cashmere, dress braid, and pair of rubbers. 





DOUBTFUL MEDICINE. 


It would be well if every one kept a keen scent for 
the indications of bad habits, choosing his acquaint- 
ances accordingly. Children, at least, may be said to 
have the courage of their convictions when questions 
of discrimination arise : 


During the war, a bright little five-year-old boy was 
visiting his father, who belonged to a New York regi- 
ment in camp. 

One day, as he was playing before his father’s tent, 
he was accosted in a pleasant way by a sprucely- 
dressed soldier. He was accustomed to being noticed, 
a child in camp | pee tad po nes luxury, but from this 
soldier he showed evident signs of moving away. 

“Come here, my little man!” said the officer. 

The discerning child replied, “I don’t want to; you 
| are a doctor: I know you are a doctor.” 
| ‘Youare mistaken; come here; Iam nota doctor.” 
| But the little fellow only put his head out of the 
| tent far enough to say,— 
| “Yes, = are a doctor, too; I know you are a doc- 
| tor, for I can smell the medicine on your breath.” 
| Itis needless to say that the officer was known by 

his medical title for years after the occurrence of the 
incident.—Chicago Leag 
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THE Italian pedler had retired for the night, when 
| there sounded a heavy knock at the door. 
““Who-a there?” he demanded. 
“I’m the man you sold a pint of chestnuts to this 
| afternoon.” 





“Well, what-a you want?” 

“T have come to return a sound chestnut to you. It 
| was the only good one in the lot, and as I’m an hon- 
| est man, and you probably put it in by mistake, I’ve 
| brought it back to you.”—Chicago Ledger. 


AN old lady said that she could not tell her mince- 
| pies from her apple-pies without cutting them, 
was advised to mark them. She did so, and com 
cently remarked: “This I’ve marked ‘T. M’— 
' mince, and that ‘T. M.’—’Taint mince.” 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S MISTAKE. 


Poor grandma! I do hate to tell her! 

And yet it does seem very queer, 

She’s lived so much longer than I have, 
And I—why, I’ve known it a year! 

Even Alice begins to look doubtful, 

And she is so babyish, too, 

And mamma slyly laughs at the nonsense, 
But grandma believes it is true. 


I did it all up in brown paper, 

And laid it just there by her plate; 

She put on her glasses so slowly, 

I thought that I never could wait. 

But when she had opened the bundle, 
‘My patience!” she said, “show complete! 
A dear little box for my knitting— 

Now isn’t old Santa Claus sweet? 


“To think that the funny old fellow 
Should notice I needed just this, 
If he should come in here this morning, 
I think I should give him a kiss!” 
She never once looked at me, never, 
Of course, I had nothing to say, 








at every house he came to for a cold pancake; 
and Bridget, with a cross face and snarling voice, 
was waiting for him everywhere, and she pounded 
and pelted him with breakfast-bells till he had 
to run for his life, and still she called after 
him,— 

An’ can’t ye come to yer breakfast whin da- 
cent bodies do ?” 

Yes, she did. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
around at sound of her tart voice, wondering un- 
easily what time it might be. 

Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle! 
must be ringing that bell ‘‘for keeps.” 

Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle! He started 
up with wide-open eyes. Forty breakfast-bells, 
even in the hands of an excited Bridget, couldn’t 
make such a ringing as that! he sprang out of 
bed and ran to the window. 

His uncle’s double sleigh stood at the gate, in 
which his three cousins and two brothers were 
settling themselves among the robes with merry 
laughs and bright faces, while his uncle had hard 
work to hold the prancing, rearing horses, whose 
impatient pawings brought out jerky little peals 
from the bells. 

The members of the jolly load looked up to 


Surely she 


| Johnny’s window and waved their hands, while 


he shrank back in confusion to hide his night- 


gown and his tumbled hair. 


Then away they dashed, with the foamy snow 
ising in white wreaths around them, leaving 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


|behind them long-drawn-out jin-n-n-n-n-n-gle | 
| which soon softened and died away in the dis- 


tance. 


Nobody scolded Johnny when he got down | 


stairs. Mamma shook her head, pityingly. 

“You have punished yourself, Johnny; we 
tried to get you up in time.” 

Even Bridget seemed sorry for him, and brought 
him some hot cakes, which seemed to choke him 
as he thought of the grand frolic he had missed. | 

It was eight o’clock; his uncle had come early 
to take them a long ride to a waterfall where they 
expected to see beautiful ice-formations, and was 
then to leave them at school. 

Johnny got up in good season almost every day 
that winter following, but no other chance ever 
offered of such a morning sleigh-ride. 


s. D. 
————_—_+or— 





Ir HAD snowed on New Year’s Eve, and the next 


| morning when May awoke and saw the ground all | 


white with snow, she rushed to her mother crying | 
joyously,— 

“Now I know why they call it New Year; | 
cause the world’s so nice and clean. You always 
call me your nev little girl after my bath.” 





MAMMA was very hoarse one morning, so hoarse | 
she could scarcely speak aloud. ‘O mamma,” 
cried three-year-old Edna, ‘“‘what a sore voice you 
is got!” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
Key words omitted from eighth and fifteenth lines. 
There is a bird, a tiny bird, 
Scarce larger than a sparrow; 
Close by the waves he sits, I’ve * * * * *, 
And oft, to dive will * * * *.* *! 
In old times sailors loved him well, 
Each tar was his well-wisber; 
And while his mate doth brood, they * * * * 
This tale of the * * * * * * * * ** 


One week before, and after, * * *, 
You give your Christmas * * * * * * * *; 
For fourteen days, they say, ’tis true, 
All ships are sate while * * * * 
O’er seas or oceans, gulfs or bays, 
Where tiny nests are * * * * * * * *; 
No storms will rage on *** **# *#*##*#* #* He, 
Then is the time for boating. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 





But I was so mortified, truly, 

I just had to run right away. 

Poor grandma! I do hate to tell her! 

But some day, of course, she'll find 
out, 

And then she will laugh to remember 

What once she was puzzled about. 

But as for that beautiful work-box, 

She laid with such care on the shelf, 

How can she think Santa Claus 
brought it? 

I made the thing for her myself. 

MARGARET JOHNSON. 


—- — $$$ @p—___—_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
GET UP, JOHNNY! 


Jingle-de, jingle-de, jing-jing- 
jing-jing! Johnny opened his 
sleepy eyes as the rising-bell broke 
in on his dreams, and remembered 
how his mother had said to him, 
as she wished him good-night 
(about twenty minutes ago, it 
now seemed) ,— 

“Johnny, I wish you could get 
up promptly to breakfast for 
once.” 

He lay for a moment thinking 
how pleased she would be at see- 
ing him the first at the table. 
‘Then he glanced at the window to 
see if the snow, which last night 
had seemed to promise, had come. 
Yes, there it was—winter’s beau- 
tiful fleecy robe just put on new, 
draped over tree and bush and 
roof and fence! 

He half-closed his eyes again, 
just to wonder whether his uncle 
would remember the sleigh-ride 
he had promised them with his 
new pair of bays when the first 
snow should come, and to think 
what rousing times the boys would 
have with a snow fort to-day. 

He would lead the storming 
party; he liked that the best—it 
took such a glorious tussle to 
climb the defences and overpower 
the garrison. 
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GRANDMA'S MISTAKE. 


CENTRAL DELETIONS. 


1. Delete to bend, and leave to stay. 
2. Raw hides, and leave fondlings. 
3. A coin with a device, and leave 
ain ground to powder. 

4. Errors, and leave strives. 

. An introducer, and leave one who 





6. Vehicles, 
mals, 
7. Aches, and leave household uten- 


Sus. 


and leave feline ani- 


8. To fasten, and leave a head. 

9. To hinder, and leave an animal. 

10. Adapted to the occasion, and 
leave fastened. 

ll. A cereal, and leave to show the 
teeth. 

12. Parts of the body, and leave 
qualified. 

13. Pertaining to the foot, and leave 
a loud sound. 

14. A country in Europe, and leave 
to twine. 

15. A river in Ireland, and leave a 
hard substance. 

The deleted, or central letters, read 
down, will give the name by which 
the sixth of January is sometimes 


called. DYKE CLEMENTS. 
3. 
ZIGZAG ACROSTIC,. 
s * kk x kerk k & * 
0 8 es & Oe ae 
1? eg Bo oe OR 
*2* 4% 6 * 8 #10 * 
* * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


Read the letters as numbered and 
find the name of a young author and 
philologist, who, early in 1785, made 
the first distinct proposal, through 
the press, of a new Constitution. It 
led to the present Constitution of the 
United States. 


Read down. 


The city of masts. 

A hot wind whose approach is in- 
dicated by a redness of the air. 

An ancient lighthouse. 

A bowman. 

To waste by trifling. 

Open to public perusal. 

Implanted by nature. 

One who is empowered to exam- 
ine manuscripts and books before 
they are committed to the press. 

A genus of large snakes found in 
Africa and India. 

Powerful; pressing on the mind. 

A forerunner or proclaimer. 


4. 
TRIPLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


In a Palace, where kings dwell; 
In a Romance authors tell; 

In a Chiestain, noble, great; 

In an Ingrate, that we hate; 








There they go—hurrah! strug- 
gling with might and main against 
the cold barricade, his regiment following Johnny 
in a gallant and heroic charge. It was stoutly de- 
fended, but he fought and climbed manfully tow- 
ards the top, while all cheered him on, shouting,— 

“Get up! get up, Johnny! Up, up, boy!” Even 
his mother’s voice seemed to join in; he heard her 
distinctly ,— 

“Johnny! 
up?” 

“I’m doing my best!” he cried, with such a 
desperate effort to get up on the top of the rampart 
that it brought him sitting straight up in bed. 

Snowfort, besieged and besiegers, had all dis- 
appeared. He stared about the room, and fell 
back on his pillow with a laugh. 

He could smell coffee, and thought it would be 
pleasant to get down before the buckwheat cakes 
were cold. Bridget was always so outrageously 
disobliging about frying fresh ones for him after 
breakfast was over. 

If ever he had a house of his own, he’d have 
things comfortable in the morning, and not be 
scowled at by an Irish servant—— 

Jingle-de, jingle-de, jingle-de —jingle-de jing- 
Jingjing-JING-JING-JING-JING! Yes, he could tell 
by the spiteful way in which that bell rang that 
there would be a fuss about his breakfast. 

To think a boy should not be allowed a little 
liberty, especially on a cold, snowy morning like 
this—to have to trudge through drifts and frosts 
to keep himself from starving! 

He walked for days and days, humbly begging 


Johnny! Are you ever going to get 





For the Companion. 
JANUARY. 


New Year’s day, with its gifts and guests; 
Evenings of games and laughter and jests ; 
Running and sliding, once, twice, thrice, 
Over the crystal, sparkling ice ; 
Sleighing to sound of the jingling bells 
Through city streets and through country dells; 
Building snow forts as high as your head ; 
Cuddling at night in the soft, warm bed ;— 
Oh, January is full of joys 
For good little girls and good little boys, 
Dear old January. 
Emma C. Down. 


——_+oe—__—__ 
For the Companion. 
“LITTLE NEW YEAR.” 


They were going to have a little watch-party at 
grandma’s, and Maidie, who was theze on a visit, 
begged so hard to sit up with the rest that 
grandma couldn’t say no. It seems to me that 
grandmas never can say no when little folks 
tease. 

So, when evening came, Maidie pulled her 
cricket up before the open fire, and sat down at 
grandma’s feet. 

She wasn’t a bit sleepy, oh no! She thought 
she could keep awake forever almost. And so she 
sat and looked in the fire and listened to the big 








folks talking for a long, long time, as much as | 
half an hour maybe. 

Then the coals began to wink—such funny | 
coals! and Maidie couldn’t help winking back at | 
them, and the winks kept growing longer and 
longer, until—— 

“Dear me, what’s that ?”” cried grandma. 

Maidie heard, just as grandma meant she 
should, and her eyes popped wide open. She 
heard the door-knob rattle a little. 

“Walk in!” called grandma. But nobody 
came. The door-knob rattled a little more. 

““Why-ee!” cried grandma, trying to look very 
much astonished. ‘Now, I wonder”—— 

‘What you s’pose ’tis, gramma?” whispered 
Maidie. ‘What do you s’pose, now ?” 

Just then the knob turned and the door swung 
open; and there, perched upon the door-knob, was 
a wee, snow-white kitten with a scarlet ribbon 
round her neck. 

Maidie’s eyes danced almost out of her head, 
she was so pleased. She sprang up and caught the 
pretty kitten in her arms. 

“OQ Little New Year!” she cried, dancing about, 
and hugging it as tight as she dared. ‘O Little 
New Year, I’m so glad you’ve come! And you’re 
going to be my Little New Year all the time.” 

So she was—that cunning little white kitty-cat; 
and so she is to this day. But she has always 
been something of a mystery to Maidie. I think 
Uncle Dick knew more about the matter than he 





ever told—to anybody but me. 


In a City, large and grand; 
In the Commerce of our land; 
In the 7'heatre where they play; 
In the Convent where nuns pray; 
In the Nurses, good and kind, 
Three names you now must find. 
First a battle, fought with strife, 
Then many of these did lose a life. 
A Frenchman visited our shore 
Upon this date—can I say more? 
CYRIL DEANE. 
5. 


ENCLOSED ZIGZAGS. 


Write down ten words of eight letters each—having 
the following definitions, one underneath the other, 
in the following order :— 

Props. 
Rustic. 
. Extirpation. 
. A doer of all work. 
. Distortions of the countenance. 
Consecrated. 
. A kind of cabbage. 
. A little song. 
. Inhabitants. 
10. Relating to a court of law. 

Now begin at the third letter of the first line and 
read in a zigzag manner and you will form the name 
of a distinguished Italian, born on January 12, 1746, 
and who has been called “The Father of Common 
Schools.” 6 ANN O’TATOR. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a foreigner, and leave a legal claim. 

2. An obtrusive office-seeker, and leave a situation 
more remote. 

3. A supernatural 
document. 

4. A certain religion, and leave the refuse of alum 
works. 

5. A resinous substance, and leave a gem. 

6. A fish, and leave a bundle of paper. 

7. An animal, and leave real estate. 

8. The governor of a province, and leave to burn. 

The letters cut off, placed in order, will give the 
epithet bestowed upon an ancient tragic poet ot 
Athens, because of the beauty and sweetness of his 
compositions. MYRTLE GREEN. 


WAP Or COTS 


being, and leave an official 
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For the Companion. 
SEVERED FINGERS. 

We have spoken of skin-grafting,—the process by 
which bits of skin from healthy parts of the body, or 
from the body of some self-sacrificing friend, are 
transferred to an ugly ulcer, or an extensive and 
deep burn, and which, becoming centres of healthy 
growth, promote the healing, otherwise doubtful. 
We have also spoken of sponge-grafting, in which 
pieces of sponge are introduced into gaping wounds, 
and with the blood-clot that fills the interstices, are 
rapidly organized iato flesh with all its proper nerves 
and vessels, 

More lately it has been found that bone-grafting is 
au possibility for the healing and restoration of de- 
stroyed bone, bits being used somewhat as bits of 
skin are used in skin-grafting. In the first instance, 
the physician was able to employ bone from the sev- 
ered leg of a child; subsequently he used with equal 
success bits from a kid killed for the purpose. 

This method will need further testing. But it has 
long bee: 
muy be a large portion—has been lost, the interme- 
diate space will fill up with new bone, and fully re 
unite the severed parts, provided the limb is kept 
fully extended. For this, however, it is necessary 
that the thin membrane which covers the bone (peri- 
osteum) should have remained sound. 


In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a few | 


months ago, Dr. Souther, of Worcester, told of a 
young man who brought to him a severed part of his 
little finger, wrapped up in his handkerchief. The 
doctor adjusted the piece,—it was three-quarters of 
an inch in length,—and, much to his surprise, the 
parts grew together, and the circulation was renewed. 

More recently a surgeon of Burdett, New York, 
has given a still more signal case. 

He was called to a boy, three of whose fingers had 
been cut off by an axe. It was three or four hours 
before he reached the boy. The fingers were cut clean 
off from the middle joint of the first finger to the 
root of the nail of the third. While dressing them, 
the grandmother brought in the fingers, which she 
had just found in the snow. 

Against his own convictions, he consented to try to 
save them. He succeeded, and saved all except about 
one-half the joint of the first finger, in which the 
blood failed to circulate. The boy regained the free 
use of the severed fingers. 


SS 
PHOTOGRAPHING LIGHTNING. 


The following letter accompanying a photograph 
of a streak of lightning was received by Zhe Daily 
News of Philadelphia, on September 14, 1885: 

“Did you ever see a streak of real lightning on pa- 
per before? 
and a gum-coat; take a photograph camera and climb 
out on the roof when all nature is at its grandest? 

“About a year ago, upon seeing a celebrated paint- 
ing—a storm-scene—upon which was represented a 
flash of lightning, depicted as a sharp, angular, zig- 


zag streak, tearing its way towards a giant of the for- | 


est—only on canvas—lI started off on a wondering ex- 
pedition as to how that artist saw that particular 
streak in that particular position. The picture had 
been painted the advent of instantaneous 
photography. 
lightning was far too great to allow the eye of an 
artist to follow in its wake, and being possessed of a 
camera, rapid lens, and some instantaneous plates, I 
resolved forthwith to try and lure a stray flash ot light- 
ning into my camera-box and let it tell its own story. 

“Just one week after this, while I was reading a 
particularly interesting chapter of a decidedly fasci- 
ating book (Tyndall's ‘Heat as a Mode of Motion’), 
I heard the window-frames rattle, the rain patter 
against the window-panes, and the climax came in 
the shape of a lightning-flash aud a terrific thunder. 
clap. The book and camera tottered in the bal- 
ance; the latter got the victory. I arrayed myself in 
an old gum coat, wrapped my camera in the same 
material, after loading it with carefully selected “in. 
stantaneous” plates, and crawled through the third- 
story window out on to the roof. 

“It was about ten o’clock at night—darkness so 
thick I could almost cut it. It took all my strength 


before 


known that where a portion of a bone—it | 


Did you ever array yourself in nothing | 


L imagined that the speed of a flash of 


to hold fast to my camera and keep it in a vertical 
position. Taking note of the quarter from whence 
the storm seemed to come (lightning appearing at all 
portions of the heavens at once, though at one partic- 
ular point it seemed strongest), I pointed my camera 
in that direction, and sheltering the lens from the 
rain, uncapped it, and waited. 

“A vivid streak, certainly appearing to be a zig-zag 
monster, flashed up before me. Another plate was 
‘exposed,’ and repairing to my ‘Dark Room’ and 
lighting my ruby lantern, I poured on the plate cer- 
tain chemicals and again waited. I obtained a very 
weak negative of a flash, visible on the plate, but too 
weak to print from. 

“<Try again,’ said. And after some fifty attempts, 
extending over a peried of twelve months, at all hours 
of the night, in every kind of a storm,I have sue- | 
ceeded in obtaining the photograph before you. Sev- | 
|eral of the negatives contain traces of flashes of 


| lightning, but none so strongly as this one; but in 
every case they all present this wavy line with 
branches, and not in any instance did I observe a zig- 
| zag streak of lightning as depicted in the painting 
referred to.” 


ssc 
A YOUNG NAVIGATOR. 

There are times which try boys’ souls. A Nova 
Scotia boy, named Patterson, came into one of these 
times, and emerged therefrom a hero. The schooner 
Emily J. White sailed from Lands River, N. S., with 
a cargo of piling. She was navigated by three per- 
sons, a captain, a mate and the boy, though it was | 
the intention to complete the crew at another port. 


That evening, shortly after putting to sea, the mate 
was knocked overboard by the mainboom. The cap- 
tain jumped into the yawl, which was towing astern, 
and sculled to the mate’s rescue, but was too late to 
save him. 

When he turned to scull back to the schooner, the 
vessel had disappeared. He searched in vain for her 
during the night, and at daybreak landed at a small 
village on the coast. 

The boy, having been left at the wheel, waited the 
captain’s return, keeping the schooner as close to the 
wind as she would go, and yet retain enough motion 
| to enable her to be steered. In the morning, seeing | 
| that there was no prospect of the captain’s return, | 
he bore away for St. John, N. 
| Navigating the schooner clear of several dangerous 
| a he sighted the harbor, but was then blown off 
vy heavy head winds. When the breeze changed into 
a favorable wind, he tacked, stood in shore, made the 
harbor of St. John, and entered it. 

Tired out by his long trick at the wheel, and by his 
labor and anxiety, he ran the schooner onthe flats, 
lowered her sails, lay down in his berth, and went to 
sleep. 

The captain had arrived in St. John before the 
schooner, and dispatched a tug to search for her. 
When he awoke the next morning, he saw his vessel, 
aground on the flats. Going on board, he fouild the 
brave voung navigator fast asleep, unconscious that | 
he had done an extraordinary deed. 








oe 
AWKWARD JOKING. 


| Itis better to be foolishly prudent than to run any 
| risks through mere carelessness. No more innocent 
| pastime than writing one’s own name can well be 
conceived, and yet the man who leaves his signature 
floating about, on blank paper, may come to grief. 





A gentleman of wealth, while practising penman- 
ship one day, wrote his name upon a blank slip of 
paper, and allowed it to lie on his desk. It attracted 
the attention of a neighbor, who, for a joke, filled the | 
space above the signature in the form of a promissory | 
note, and afew days afterward the joking neighbor | 
sresented the paper, with an offer to allow considera- 
| “. discount if the apparent drawer would cash it at 
| the time. 
The gentleman perceived the mage and the holder | 
of the document, placing it in his pocket, departed, 
jand nothing more was said about it. Subsequently 
| the holder was stricken with paralysis and died, and 
his executors, finding the note, and having no knowl- 
edge of the joke attached to it, brought suit, and re- 
covered the sum for which it was drawn. 

The joker had meant no harm, but he, as well as his | 
friend, had been careless, and some one had to pay | 
the penalty. 








cimanientonnetillfpinioameniaenias 
BURGLARS AND PARROT. 


Some time ago a story was translated from the 
French of a bank-robbery in which a cat was the 
means of tracing the crime and convicting the crimi- 
nal. Cases are common enough of dogs acting as 
monitors and alarm-clocks against house-breakers 
and night-fires. Sometimes a pet bird has performed 
similar service. 

Charles Craig, of Mount Lookout, says a Cincin- 
nati paper, has a parrot that recently performed some 
excellent detective work. The parrot had been taught 
to say, when a person entered the Craig residence, 
“Come in and shut the door.” 

The night mentioned, at a late hour, burglars, by 
means of a “jimmy,” opened the front door of Mr. 
Craig’s house. Just as they entered, the parrot, 
which was in a cage hung on the wall, shouted, 
“Come in and shut the door!” 

This unexpected invitation frightened the burglars 

| off. Mr. Craig was upstairs, and, hearing the words 
of the parrot, ran down, and could but observe the 
forms of the would-be burglars. 


pilin 
ROOM FOR GRATITUDE. 


“Tink ob yer marcies, chil’en,” said the colored 
moralist. He was not only a religiously inclined 
man, but a practical one in implying that every one 
has mercies to consider. Even the four-footed race | 
may well pause for grateful reflections, as the New | 
York Sun implies in the following anecdote: 


| 
| 
| 


A three-pint dog in a five-quart muzzle of heavy 
wire was laboriously trudging along yesterday morn- 
ing, just after the rain, when he came to a small 
excavation. This he mistook for an ordinary puddle, 
and walked into it. The heavy muzzle carried his 
oe tothe bottom, and only his tail remained visi- | 
ie. 

The spectacle of a dog’s tail furiously lashing the 
water attracted the attention of a neighboring apple- | 
woman. After satisfying herself that it was not the 
sea-serpent, she caught hold of it and set the dog on 
dry land, with the observation,— 

“If yez had been a bob-tailed dog, 
yez be now?” 


where would 
———~————- 


Not SENTIMENTAL.—A soft-pated youth, desiring 
to say something acceptable to a bright young girl, 
remarked,— 





“What can give such a finish to a room as a tender 
| woman’s face?” 
| “I know, Mr. Weekly.” 
| “What, Miss Wigstail?” 
| “A tender woman’s scrubbing-rag.” 


Then the face of the youth wore the look of a phi- 
losopher. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable. 
not contain any injurious ingredient. Try it. 
as 
She has the complexion of a peach. Pozzoni’s 
Medicated Complexion Powder did it. Sold by all 
druggists. 


[Adr. 





— 

No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 

ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 

world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the 

foreigners are finding this out. (Adv. 
—~— — 

Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where 
inferior Flavoring Extracts are used. Housekeepers 
should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manu- 
factured by Thurber, Whyland & Co. [Ade. 

TSS 

The Revere Granulated Sugar is without doubt 
the best made in this country or in the world. It is 
guaranteed to be strictly pure, and the product of 


cane-sugar only, no beet sugars being used in its | 


manufacture, [Ade. 








GOVERNMENT TESTS. 


The fact that Royal Baking Powder is, in all 
respects, the best baking powder offered to the 
public has been established beyond question. 

Prof. H. A. Mott, when employed by the U. S. 
Government to analyze the various baking pow- 
ders of the market, to determine which was the 


best and most economical, after an extended in- | 


vestigation, reported in favor of the Royal, and 
it was adopted for government use. 

Prof. Mott has continued his examinations of 
baking powders sold at the present day, and now 
affirms it as his deliberate judgment, arrived at 
after most thorough research and a careful ex- 
amination of the principal brands of the market, 
that the Royal is undoubtedly the purest and most 
reliable baking powder offered to the public. 
Prof. Mott, in his recent report, says :— 

“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, 
for I have so found it in many tests made both for 
that company and the U. S. Government. 

“T will go still further and state that, because of 
the facilities that company have for obtaining per- 
fectly pure cream of tartar, and for other reasons 
dependent upon the proper proportions of the 
same, and the method of its preparation, the Royal 
Baking powder is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable baking powder offered to the public. 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu.D.” 


Late U. S. Government Chemist. 


It does ' 


(Ade. | 


Have You Seen 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


| Of which Vol. I, No. 1, is now ready? 

If not, send 25 cents to the Pub- 

lishers for a copy, or $3 for a year’s 

subscription. Mention Companion. 
THE NEW YORK “SUN” says: 

“If ever a magazine was started with a place ready 
and waiting for it,the new SCRIBNER’S has that 
good luck. The name is a letter of recommendation 
to friendship and respect. The cover is an invitation 
to closer acquaintance. The table of contents is a 
revelation of character and intelligence. The first 
number is welcomed before it is read, and when it is 
read, it takes its place easily and at once among the 
things that justify their own existence and need no 
probation before being fully and finally accepted. The 
individuality of the handsome new magazine is dis- 
tinct. It is an imitation of none of its contemporaries, 

| and it is on a level with the best of them, both in 
the merit of its general scheme and in the details 
of workmanship. This, we believe, will be the 
| SRI of the intelligent reading public of the new 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.” Address 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
m 143-745 Broadway, New York. 














“Careful, Lion! If ’ou b’eak mama's 
EDENIA bottle mama will never forgive 
‘ou, NEVER!” 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUME EDENIA. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES aND 
RHEN ISH OOLOGNE in your vicinity, send your name 
and address for Price List to the manufacturers, YO 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New Y ork. 











THE LEGEND 


OF CEREALINE. 





On the first day of his fasting, 
Through the leafy woods he wandered, 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
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With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
Hiawatha shot the wild deer, 
Shot the squirrel and the rabbit, 
Shot the pigeon and the pheasant, 
Bore the game to Minnehaha, 
Saying, ‘‘ Let us give a supper, 
And invite the stylish gentry 
From the fashionable wigwams.” 
So they issued invitations 

For an evening ball and banquet. 
Very sumptuous was the supper, 
They 
They 
They 
They 


For dessert was served a pudding 


had venison and bear-steak, 
had pemican and wawa, 
had succotash and sturgeon, 
had hominy and honey. 


Made of Cerealine delicious, 

Cerealine the Flakes of whiteness, 

Pearly essence of the maize plant. 

All the ladies praised the pudding, 

All the braves and sachems praised 
it, 

Old Iagoo called it perfect, 

Chibiabos sang its virtues, 

And the very strong man Kwasind, 

Ate of it with special relish. 

Then said Laughing Water proudly, 

*¢ Hiawatha buys it for us 

By the wholesale at Columbus.” 

*¢ Then,” cried all the squaws to- 
gether, 

*¢ We will make our husbands, like- 
wise, 


Buy us Cerealine to-morrow.” 





The series of twelve original pictures 
example, will be mailed to any one who will 


of Indian life, of which the above is a small 
mention where this advertisement was seen, 


and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 
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VOICE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


If thou’lt be busy, I will toil, 

And aid the work that thou has plann’d; 
If thou wilt quaff, or jest, or laugh, 
Mine hours shall waste at thy command; 
If thou’lt endeavor to be wise. 

I'll aid thy soul to understand. 





Do with me as thou wilt, good friend; 

I'll be thy slave in time to be, 

But when L pass—whate’er I was— 

I am the master over thee. 

My father’s ghost inspires my words; 

Take heed!—make friends with Memory. 
—Macka; 


| 
| 
| 





Or 
For the Companion. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


A drawing-room, as the queen’s reception to 
ladies is called, begins at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. But—more particularly of late years—the 
queen has not always been able to remain through- 
out the ceremony. Perhaps, after an hour’s suffer- 
ance on her part, Her Majesty retires, and the 
Princess of Wales fills her place. 

But the princess is not the rose. She only lives 
near it, and the triumph of the day is darkened 
for those ladies who, arriving a little late, courtesy 
to the princess instead of the queen. 

Accordingly it seems to have occurred to some 
enterprising lady that if she had her carriage at 
the gates of the palace an hour before they were 
thrown back, she would be in pretty good time. 
At the next drawing-room some one bettered this, 
being there an hour and five minutes early. The 
process has gone forward till now the clanging of 
noon from the clock tower of Westminster is 
heard adown a long string of carriages contain- 
ing ladies in lowest evening dress, sitting stonily 
waiting whilst a mob of sight-seers peer at them 
as mercilessly as if they were framed pictures of 
their ancestresses. 

“They might be wax-works,” said a horny- 
handed son of toil, on the last drawing-room day, 
withdrawing his nose which he had flattened on the 
pane of a carriage wherein sat a débutante and her 
cicerone. They might, indeed, considering the 
unflinching bolkiness with which they are stared 
at, and the freedom with which their points are 
discussed. 

Arrived within the court-yard of Buckingham 
Palace, having run the gauntlet of the crowd out- 
side, ladies enter by any one of the four doors 
that may at the moment be available. In the 
gallery on which the doors open is a group of 
neatly dressed women who, more particularly on 
wintry days, present a cheerful contrast with the 
shivering beauties stepping out of their carriages in 
the cruelly regulated dress. 

‘These are old servants of the royal household 
and others on actual duty, who enjoy the privilege 
of watching arrivals in these favored circum- 
stances. Close at hand is the cloak-room where 
the outer wrappings are taken off, and where, as I 
have heard a lady remark with some scorn of a 
British constitution under which such things can 
exist, there is no looking-glass, except one high 
over the mantelpiece which might suit Patagonians, 
but is a little useless to English misses. 

Here askilled workman whips up the lady’s train 
and folds it over her left arm, and the advance 
towards the throne-room begins. 





’ 


| who take the train from the lady’s arm, and spread 


| law of a drawing-room that a lady do 


The ladies who have entered the palace first 
walk straight through to the furthest drawing- 
room nearest the throne-room, and when it is 
properly f. | the doors are shut, and gentlemen at- | 
arms mount guard. Those who come later are | 
shut up in the second drawing-room, others in the 
third, and so forth till all the rooms are full. 

As presentations take place, the first drawing- 
room is emptied, then ladies in number two are 
admitted, number three file into number two, and 
soon. There is, itis sad to say, a good deal of 
pushing and crushing among ladies of high degree. 
A very critical corner is turned when getting out 
of the drawing-room. 

Here the serious business commences. Just by 
the door of the drawing-room stand two pages 
it out peacockwise. It is part of the ritten 
turn 
round to regard her train. What would happen 
if this law were broken, no one can say, though 
tie fate of Lot’s wife may suggest the kind of 
inconvenient consequences of natural female curi- 
osity. 

Three paces forward, and the débutante stands 
in the royal presence. What she immediately 
gains is a back view of the lady whc has gone 
before her, making her courtesy to the queen. 

No time is lost, and as soon as one iady has 
curtsied, anc goes sidling along more or less suc- 
cessfully, curtesying to the royal personages 
drawn up ina line, another must come forward 
for presentation. 








an empire on which the sun never sets, rareiy | 
fails to stand by through the long hours oi the’ 
drawing-room. On the other side, grouped to the | 
left of the queen, are her many sons and daugh- 

ters. It is necessary, or at least desirable, that 

to each several one as she passes, the débutante | 
should make obeisance. 

This more or less successfully accomplished, 
there is the gladsome door, the free air, the revived 
current of blood through the veins, and the sense 
of quiet elation which comes from the conscious- 
ness of arduous duty performed. 


@ 
> 








For the Companion. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By H. Taine. 
The Author’s Field. 


It is certain that the President of the United 
States and the Queen of England are important 
personages. Fifty or sixty millions of people 
know the name of Mr. Cleveland, and more 
know the name of Queen Victoria. Nevertheless, 
some other names are still better known in the 
world, the names of a few individuals who have 
neither favors nor places to bestow, and who, 
seated at a table in the evening, have occupied 
themselves with covering sheets of white paper 
with black lines. 

For example, it may be affirmed that every man 
or woman who has heard of Queen Victoria or of | 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


This brief minute when entering, and whilst 
handing to the Lord Chamberlain the card with 


President Cleveland has also heard of Shakes- 
peare; it is now two hundred years since people 


It may be noted here that whilst the general ar- | her name written upon it, is the only opportunity | began to talk about him, and we are very sure 


rangements of the dress are left to the taste and | the débutante has of looking round. 


Considering 


purse of the débutante, it is sternly decreed that | the formality of the business, the act of presenta- 


feathers shall form part of the head-dress. 


A sac- | tation is done with wonderful grace and kindliness. 


rifice of from eleven to thirteen feathers was orig- | The Lord Chamberlain does not read out the name 


inally demanded. 


characteristic patience and daring, ladies cast off 


one by one these unbecoming appannages well | 


enough for Chi; peway Indians, but awkward in 
the English brouyham. But it was found thatthe 
limits of royal forbearance were reached when 
three feathers were sported. 

Lady Florence Dixie, whose spirit of adven- 
ture is well-known, went to one drawing-room 


without feathers, and subsequently “heard of it.” | 
Now the ingenuity of ladies is directed towards | 


making the three feathers as little noticeable as 
possible. But a crisis is believed to be approach- 
ing. 

This sort of thing may be carried too far, and 
will result in an imperial decree reinstating the 
old dozen of feathers. 

Why feathers, I know no more than did David 
Copperfield’s aunt when David mentioned the 
name of his house, and she sharply queried, ““Why 
Rookery ?” 


Passing through a long gallery, the débutante 
comes to a table on which are cards and writing 
Here she writes her name on two, one 
of which is given to a page standing at hand. 
The other is handed in due time to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who reads the name on making the 


materials. 


presentation. 


Progress toward the royal presence is slow, and 
is conducted exactly on the plan by which sheep- 
shearing takes place. There are a number of 


drawing-rooms which represent the pens. 





| as a servant announcing the arrival of a visitor, 


ing two strangers. 

The queen, too, looks into the frank, kind eyes, 
and shows some measure of interest at the new 
comer, and makes a gracious gesture of welcome. 
Of course no words are spoken. 

The awful moment for the courtesy has ap- 


dead unhappy night when the rain is on the roof! 

There is a well authenticated record of a young 
lady who had carefully and successfully rehearsed 
this part of the business, and who, suddenly find- 
ing herself in the royal presence, and seeing to the 
right an open door, forgot everything but the com- 
fort of being away, and without noticing the 
queen, princess or prince, skipped towards the door, 
and so out into space. 


| 





ing their courtesy too soon. 
it. 


It has lived with them for days and nights, 


and there is a great human impulse to get rid of 
Débutantes who have pres- | 


it as soon as possible. 
lence of mind, and habitués of court, know that 


|the proper thing to do is to walk close up to the 
| queen, and then perform the outrageous flop which 
| has come to take the place of the pretty maidenly | 


courtesy. 


| 


groups. 
cle, with many of Her Majesty’s ministers. 


The Prime Minister, harried with the cares of 


The great rock on which débutantes split is mak- 
Their mind is full of | 


The worst is now over, but much remains. The 
| débutante finds herself in a passage between two 
On her right hand is the diplomatic cir- 


that people will still talk about him two or three | 


hundred years hence, or indefinitely, so long as 
the English language lasts. 
On the contrary, in the twentieth century, it will 


| be with President Cleveland as with his predeces- | 
Little by little the queen’s heart melted. With | but rather in the tone of a mutual friend introduc- | sors, 


Hayes, Jackson or Adams; it will be with 
| Queen Victoria much as with her predecessors 
| George III., George I. or Queen Anne; to the 
public at large they will simply be vague shadows, 
half-lost in a file of other shadows; they will 
remain distinct only in the memory of historians. 

As far as publicity goes, it is always essential 


| tions ; at that rate, if a president or queen has his 
| or her name printed a million of times, Shakes- 
| peare prints his name, or has it printed, by hun- 

dreds of millions. And not only does he inscribe 
| his name in the greater number of minds, but, 
again, he engraves, in each of these, at least in 
the minds of those who read, several lines and 
even entire pages. And this, because great writers, 


through a peculiar privilege, and especially the 


poets, alone possess the engraving instrument. 


ters which one never forgets. 


forever. 


Othello, Iago and Desdemona, Lear and Corde- 
lia, Coriolanus, Hotspur and Falstaff are charac- | Washington. For, in addition to these details, so 
Certain dialogues, | minute and circumstantial, showing us the visible 
like that between Macbeth and his wife, or that| exterior of the man, we have, as regards a great 
between Brutus and Cassius, certain popular 
scenes like the rebellion of Jack Cade, harangues 
accompanied with the comments and applause of 
the crowd, like Mare Antony’s speech to the peo- | 
ple after the murder of Ciesar, when once they 
have a place in the imagination, remain then fixed 


Frequently, even textual passages by the poet, 
a soliloquy oy Hamlet or Macheth, an exclama- 
tion by Ophelia or Imogen, an expression of Pros- | pally, and first of all, general ideas; without these 


pero’s or af -Celidan’s, bcesmethe permanent oceu- 
pants of our Mir ; in vacant or melancholy hours, 
in times of reflection on the conditions of human 
life, we involuntarily repeat to ourselves Shakes- 
peare’s actual words; suddenly, as with a lamp 
brought into a crypt, it reveals to us some deep 
trait of our nature; thus far, this trait, ignoble or 
sublime, bestial or divine, has remained distinct 
and lost with thousands of others in the confused 
mass “f our experiences; it now detaches itself, 
and appears to us in bright light. Shakespeare, 
to all cultiy>sed men, is more than a teacher, for 
he has conti orted in large part to the judgments 
they have forme: of man, and to the knowledge 
they have of their own hearts. 


Public Interest in Authors. 


When a personage gets to be important, there 
is a desire to make his acquaintance, not merely 


| through what is said ot him, but in a direct way. 
| People strive to see him; in any event, they buy 


his photegraph; an interest is taken in his appear- 
ance, in his occupations, ambitions, means and 
affections,—in short, in his private life. It is only 
lately that our American newspapers considered 
the question whether Mr. Cleveland would remain 


a bachelor, whether he was not too busy to think 
|of matrimony, and on what ladies, all of them 


charming, his choice could fall. Two or three 
times a year, at public receptions, the President 
sees his drawing-room filled with unknown visi- 
tors who come from all parts of the union, intend- 
ing, for once in their lives, to shake hands with 
him, and they do it so vigorously that, at the end 
of the ceremony, it is said that he has run the risk 
of a dislocation of his wrist. 

In England, I saw, on the occasion of a review 
in Hyde Park, a hundred thousand persons stand- 
ing in long rows, and waiting for three hours to 
see an ordinary carriage go by, in which sat a 
healthy -looking lady in a white bonnet, and 
because that lady was the queen. The Court 
Circular every morning, as well as the large 
newspapers, recount what she did the previous 
afternoon, at what hours she went out, whether 
afoot or in a carriage, what ladies accompanied 
her, what guests had the honor of dining with her, 
and countless persons, especially in the provinces, 
read all these details with interest. In default of 
more instructive matter, their curiosity centres on 
these. 

With great authors we fare better. Whilst the 
correspondence of a statesman remains secret, and 
leaves the archives only at the end of fifty ora 
hundred years, we have that of a man of letters 
almost the morning after his death. It is pub- 
lished at once, even indiscreetly and superabund- 
antly. Things that he never thought of printing, 
which he kept for himself, or, at best, for two or 
three friends, his confidential communications, 
are all handed over to us. 

Thanks to these accumulated documents, we 
can observe him from early infancy, and even go 
further back; we learn the condition and history 
of his parents, often of bis grandparents; we 
follow him even from the age when he left off 
frocks and learned his A B C, through his boyhood 
and youth up to maturity, and down to his last 
days, year after year at school, at college, in the 
university and through all the turning-points of his 
career. The publisher adds his portraits, some- 
times portraits at different ages, views of the 
principal dwellings he once occupied, of the sur- 
rounding landscape, of his drawing-room, study 
and library. 

Analysis of Authors. 


Not a scrap of information is wanting; we are 
thoroughly informed of his habits; we see him in 
the family circle and in society ; we are told of his 
income and expenses, of the books he read and of 
his promenades, his daily fare and his tastes, how 
he dressed, ate and walked; how many stories 
Walter Scott repeated at a single dinner; how 
many lobsters Lord Byron digested, the days he 
did not diet; and at what a pace Macaulay, with 
book in hand, strode through the most populous 
| streets, what showy vests he wore, what black 

gloves, always new and always half-drawn on, 
imprisoned and made his hands uncomfortable, 
when, in his bibliopholist excursions he forgot 
himself, turning over the leaves of old volumes in 
| a bookseller’s shop. 

Read the lives of Lord Byron, by Thomas 


proached. How often it has been practised in the | to add to the edition of to-day all succeeding edi-| Moore, and of Walter Scott, by Lockhart, of 


Samuel Jobnson, by Boswell, of Dickens, by 
| Forster, of George Eliot, by Crosse, and, nearer 
| home, of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his son, or still 
more particularly and serving as an example, the 
life of Carlyle, by Froude, with the reminiscences 
of Carlyle himself and the letters of his wife; I 
doubt if any human being could have given to the 
world a more exact and completer cast of himself. 
We have no clearer insight into political or mil- 
itary personages who have been the most con- 
spicuous, William III., Pitt, Wellington and 


| writer 


, documents of a unique kind which intro- 


duce us to the very depths of his being, which 
reveal to us the limits and reach of his intellect, 
the secret preferences of his heart, the liveliest and 
most delicate touches of his sensibility, the march 
and flights of his imagination,—in short, the en- 
tire current of his thought. These documents 
consist of his books. 

What, indeed, do his books contain? Prinei- 
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great writer requires an idea of the world, a per- 
sonal, original, comprehensive idea, which consists 
in a complete summing-up of one’s experiences 
and reveries. What is life? Is it a good or an 
evil, or simply passable? Is it to be taken seri- 
ously or in sport? What is pleasure worth, and 
what is the authority of duty? Is it proper to 
follow law or nature? Must the individual rely 
upon traditions, or venture on free investigations ? 
What is the child, the youth, the full-grown man, 
the young girl, the wife, the mother? What are 
the leading and sovereign forces which govern 
man, and make him happy or miserable, virtuous 
or vicious ? 

Is it temperament or imagination or imitation 
or habit or reason? How is character formed, on 
what hereditary traces, after what innate qualities, 
by what successive strata of intercrossed and 
superimposed impressions? From whence come 
the great shocks which stir the soul, the unforeseen 
disturbance of the will, the bewilderment which 
takes place in the presence of death or through 
the irruptions of love? What is marriage, and 


what ought it to be? Is human society approxi- 


mately just, and with what degree of respect or | 


resignation must we consider the conventions out 
of which it is formed, the institutions which main- 
tain it, and the government which rules it? In 
the hierarchy of conditions and ranks is there a 
better and nobler class than others, or, at least, one 
more deserving of interest and sympathy ? Where 
is it found, on top, in the middle, or at the foot of 
the social ladder ? 


Insights of Genius. 


The more genius a writer has, the more conclu- 
sive and precise is his answer. Swift arrives at 
complete pessimism. According to him, man is a 
wretched, unfortunate, ugly, odious, absurd, gro- 
tesque Yahoo. Addison maintains himself in a 
temperate optimism. According to him, all we 
have to do is ‘to be easy here, and happy here- 
after.” On public right and political freedom, on 
society and government, on religion and science, 
on civilization, history and morality, Carlyle gives 
the answer of the Puritan, while Macaulay gives 
that of the liberal, both with a series of striking 
and multiplied illustrations, and an array of coér- 
dinate and powerful proofs. 

Two ideas of human destiny, no less opposed to 
each other and no less fruitful, display themselves 
in Wordsworth and Lord Byron. On the two 
extremes of the soul, Fielding and Richardson 
each choose their own domain. What Fielding 
saw in man was the spontaneous and primitive 
forces, the irresistible impulses of temperament 
and of the leart, the violence of egoistic or gener- 
ous instincts unrestrained by the proprieties of 
life or by precepts, and which impetuously and 
unawares leap over all barriers. What Richard- 
eon saw in man is intellectual and moral culture, 
t'.e sway of religion, the ascendency of principles 
ind chat domination of the conscience, which, 
a»veloped in us by da.v self-questioning, by argu- 
ing with ourselves, by habit and scruples, installs 
in our soul, net merely a witness, an overseer, an 
ever-living jndge, but, again, an armed auxiliary, 
a. almost invincible combatant which reanimates 
us in our weaknesses. 

Even when the writer is a dramatic poet, and 
says nothing in his own name, even when he pur- 
posely effaces himself vehmu his characters, his 
master thought remains apparent. Three or four 
times Shakespeare expressed his thought, in pass- 
ing, as if he were not aware of it, through some 
phrase put in the mouth of Hamlet orof Macbeth, 
of Jacques or of Prospero; but, to divine it, there 
is no need of seeking it there; iteverywhere and 
spontaneously declares itself in the selection of 
his figures and characters. 

Various as these may be, they all belong to the 
same family, good or bad, men and women. We 
detect it in the vehemence of their imagination, in 
the suddenness of their impulsions, in that dan- 
gerous sensibility which renders them rigid or 
makes them dash on, in the permanent overcharge 
of their nervous machine, in the inevitable rupture 
of their temporary equilibrium, in that inward 
fatality which forebodes the outward tragedy, in 
those springs of action too delicate or too power- 
ful to work together or to resist a strain, in that 
mental and moral structure which leads them on 
to misfortune, to despair or to crime, and ‘hich 
condemns them beforehand to murder, to madness 
and to suicide. 


The Author's Workshop. 


Flizabeth Barrett Browning, a great contem- 
porary poet, says in the preface to her master- 
piece, “Aurora Leigh,” “I have put here my 
highest convictions on life and on art.” Involun- 
tarily or purposely, all superior artists do the 
same thing, the creators of bodies as well as the 
creators of souls, Rubens and Rembrandt, the 
same as Shakespeare. 

On reaching the end of their gallery, after the 
twentieth or thirtieth picture, we have discovered 
their secret and what would be their philosophy 
did they deign to have one, the earliest and latest 
conception which prompted and guided their hand, 

in short, the subterranean root which constitutes 
the innermost fibres of their being, and which, 


concealed in the. recesses of their soul, vegetates | 


externally in such a profusion of stems, branches 
and flowers. 

Not only do we grasp their central idea, but, 
again, we observe them as they write it down, and 





|intimate. To be admitted to this familiarity, to 
| follow the workings of their minds as these unfold 
themselves, step by step, we need only give our 
attention and study. 

We have the texts at hand from which Shakes- 
peare derived his pieces, Holinshed’s chronicles, 
Italian novels, a poem by Chaucer, the romances, 
tales and legends of the epoch, Plutarch’s Lives, 
as, for example, that of Coriolanus. We have the 
translation he read, and we can obtain the same old 
edition—then new—of which he turned the leaves. 
Such is his canvass; he changes nothing; he re- 
tains the personages, their actions, their debates, 
the events of the Senate, of the street, and of the 
battlefield, the historical dénowement, and the 
moral impression. 

But he divides the narrative into scenes, and 
makes the figures live; in his hands, the dull, in- 
complete, gray sketch becomes a picture of incom- 
parable coloring, modelling and freshness, and, 
between the first and second stages, we can note 
every stroke of the brush. Compare the corre- 
sponding passages in his and Plutarch’s work, the 
| apologue which Menenius relates to the crowd, the 
speech of Coriolanus in the Senate, that to the 
people and that to Aufidius, and the interview of 
Coriolanus with his mother. The artist is at work ; 
he gives precision to indefinite lineaments, he fills 
up the empty outline; in certain groups 
which were merely sketched indistinctly, 








| graph, a word in the sentence. Try it and you 
| will recognize that you have deranged or dimin- 
ished the final and total effect, which is the atten- 
tion, interest, vision, emotion and conviction of 
the reader. 


Impression. 


At the end of each passage you glide into the 
next one; you have done it without being aware 
of it; the end of a sentence, an adjective, has 
transported us from Ireland to Scotland, from the 
cabinet of William III. to the Court of St. Ger- 
main, from Hampton Court to Versailles, to the 
Escurial, to the Hague and to the Vatican. Ma- 
caulay himself gives us to understand that this 
sort of transition was for him the most delicate 
and most difficult part of his task; it was in his 
mind at the outset, when he wrote the first lines 
of his chapter; it remained in the background, 
permanently and latent throughout the long defile 
of successive ideas. We thus make the acquaint- 
ance of all the figures which occupied his brain; 
not alone with those before the footlights and on 
the stage, but those behind the scenes and in the 
distance beyond. 

In other cases, when original documents are 
wanting, and we are unable to compare the com- 
pleted canvas with the blank one, we can still 
appreciate the art and talent of the writer; for 








he brings out a physiognomy into strong 
relief; he defines the attitudes,—a 
gesture, and we comprehend his reasons 
for it, detect his processes. 

It is with an express purpose that he 
has suppressed or alteted a certain 
phrase of Plutarch’s, added a certain 
development, a certain exclamation, a 
certain familiarity ; he has made of the 
dry, bare idea an outburst of passion 
through a violent metaphor, a brusque 
tone, an interval of silence or an incohe- 
rence of style. 






















FARM LIFE IN CALIFORNIA: (see page 20). 


Often the reconstruction of a sentence, the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, has sufficed to 
effec: this magic transformation; we take it in the 
act, at the very moment of its accomplishment; 
we watch the work of the creative imagination at 
each bound, every time it spreads its wings; we 
measure its celerity, directness and amplitude; we 
feel its fitness, its logic and its harmony. 

Sometimes the model which the poet copies or 
interprets from nature still subsists; this, for 
Lord Byron, is 2 certain landscape, forest or coast 
on the Mediterranean; a certain Italian town; an 
occasional incident or spectacle jotted down in his 
private journal ; some tempest he has encountered, 
and which he associates with descriptions of starv- 
ation derived from the records of shipwreck. 

With modern historians, who are exact and 





conscientious, the reference is given at the foot of 
the page. Go to the original documents drawn 
| upon by Macaulay in his narrative of the Irish 
| rebellion, of the siege of Londonderry, of the 
| massacre of Glencoe, or of the recoinage question, 
| the dispute of the jurors and non-jurors, and the 
| Darien expedition. We are again in the workshop, 
| not merely of a savant, but likewise of an artist. 
| We see him moving around, and turning over 
| heaps of old papers, dwelling on significant pas- 
sages, gleaning them out one by one, gathering 
them into a sheaf, selecting scraps of conversa- 
| tion that have a point, pictorial details of dress 
| and housekeeping, glimpses of landscape forming 
| the background of the picture, and the traits of 
| public or private character which will change the 
vague, solemn history into a romance of manners 
and customs. 
All this, at one time, becomes a narration; at 
another, a debate ; at another, an exposition. It is 
impossible to subtract, add to, or transpose a p2r- 








that purpose, if we 
have a little experi- 
ence and the habit of 
it, the work itself 
suffices. 

Take the speeches 
of Macaulay on the 
“Ten Hours’ Bill,” 
and on ‘The Govern- 


out consulting official 
documents and the 
journals of the day, 
you at once detect the 
aim of the orator, and 
you feel his eloquence. 
After that, try to ac- 
count for the impres- 
sion he makes on you, 
page by page, and you 
readily perceive the 
means Macaulay em- 
ploys, the application 
of principles and the rigor of his deductions, the 
breadth and clearness of general ideas, the skilful 
array of proofs, the copious development of each 
argument, the abundance and choice of familiar 
examples and circumstances, the constant appeal 
w daily and evident experiences, the exactness of 
his comparison, the wealth of his imagery, the 
precision of his summing-up, and the communica- 
tive earnestness, generosity and warmth of his 
convictions. 

Take, in Tennyson, the ‘‘Lotos-Eaters,’’ or the 
“Morte d’Arthur.”’ Without turning to the verses 
of Homer or to the legends of the Round Table, 
you know what emotions the poet aimed to excite, 
and what landscapes he wishes to evoke before 
your eyes; for, during the perusal of it, you feel 
this emotion, and behold the landscape. 

How is this brought about ? What special ideas 
and imagery, what rhythms and what cadences, 
have had this strange power over you? Take up 
the poem and read it again, piece by piece, and 
then line by line; each word, through its deriva- 
tion and affinities, through its position and timbre, 
through the vapory and luminous souvenirs it 
arouses, through the grandiose and delicious 
images it suggests, contributes to build up within 
us a world different from our own, of a completely 
aerial and ideal architecture, much more supple 
and harmonious than the one we live in, --in short, 
an enchanted world, a world of sweet, pure and 
noble dreams. 

We now possess Macaulay’s biography; we 
shall soon have that of Tennyson, and, probably, 
the latter, like the former, will add much to our 
knowledge of the man; but it will add little to 





what we know of the author. The most perfect 
of contemporary English poets, like the most per- 
' toct of English prose-writers, is already fully 


with such details, with so much precision, that no | agraph in the composition, a sentence in the para-| before us in his books. We have merely to read 





ment of India.” With- | 





them carefully, and see the superior faculties at 
work, in full exercise, which have converted the 
private individual into a public personage. 


Sympathetic Reading. 


One point remains, and that the most delicate : 
how read these books so as to read them well? 

First of all, we must love them; sympathy is 
always the prime source of understanding. 

In early youth, every man who reads comes 
across two or three volumes which he prefers to 
all others; he keeps them at his bedside; he car- 
ries them with him on his journeys; when alone, 
and ina reflective or dreamy mood, he involun- 
tarily stretches out his hand for them, and opens 
them at some page which he has read over and 
over again. 

At the various turning-points of his life, at each 
new stratum of ideas which experience has de- 
posited in his soul, he returns to them; phrases 
which had left him cold now touch him to the 
quick; there, where he had seen only printed 
words, he finds the accents of a living voice; a 
selection or arrangement of words, an expression 
which he had not remarked, is found significant; a 
truth which had struck him as commonplace or 
without import becomes a penetrating trait; a cer- 
tain story was at first simply entertaining, or odd, 
or grotesque, merely amusing, good to while away 
an hour; now that the reader has gained knowl- 
edge through years, the curtain suddenly rises and 
discloses an infinity of perspective views, many of 
which are strange, vast and even terrible, as in 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Tristram Shandy,” ‘Gul- 
liver,” and the “Tale of a Tub.” 

At this moment, if the reader is disposed to 
advance one step more, here is the key, which, in 
my opinion, opens the last door. All the judg- 
ments, expressed, disguised or implied, which the 
author may bring to bear on men and things, all 
his beliefs and opinions hold together, and a com- 
mon bond keeps up the connection; try to ascer- 
tain why, in this or that occurrence, he thought in 
this manner; after twenty researches, twenty an- 
swers converge to one unique conclusion, which 
is that he entertained this peculiar idea of life. 

In like manner all his processes, studied or un- 
studied, of imagination, composition and style, 
all his dramatic or literary inventions, hold to- 
gether, united by one common bond; try to ascer- 
tain how this or that passage produced such an 
effect, and, after a hundred investigations, you 
will have the same response a hundred times re- 
peated—it is because he possessed a peculiar group 
of dominant and concordant faculties, and, there- 
fore, this peculiar conception of art. 
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THE YOUNG WIZARD. 
NUMBER II. 


By Professor Hoffman. 
The Ball-Box and Magic Die. 


The ball-box is one of the most venerable pieces of 
apparatus known to magical science. It consists of a 
little spherical vase and lid, both made of boxwood, 
and containing a wooden ball, painted red, which 
exactly fits the vase. The lid contains a hollow shell 
colored in exact imitation of the upper halt of the 
ball. The lid may be lifted off with or without this 
portion. If lifted off without, the shell-ball remains 
on the top of the vase, and is taken, by the uninitiated, 
to be the solid ball. 

Now, the school-boy or juvenile method of working 
this trick is generally something of this kind: “You 
see this little box, and this little red ball. I put the 
ball in my pocket, and I shut up the box, empty. 
Now I am going to command the ball to pass back 
into the box. Pass!” The performer takes off the 
lid, but without the shell-ball, which is left on the 
box. “There it is, you see. Now will close the box 
once more, and make the ball pass back again into my 
pocket. Pass!” He takes off the lid, this time with 
the shell. The box is seen to be empty. He produces 
the ball from his pocket once more, and there is an 
end of the matter. 

Now for the same trick as a conjurer would perform 
it. His first thought would be whether he could not 
combine it with some other trick, so that the appear- 
ance or disappearance of the ball should harmonize 
with some corresponding effect in a different quarter. 
There are plenty of tricks which would answer the 
purpose, but I have selected that of the die, as being 
nearly as ancient as that of the ball-box, and, in its 
naked form, little more deceptive. The apparatus is 
in three parts. 1, A large wooden “die” or cube, say 
two and one-half inches square, with the usual spots 
(generally painted in some light color on a black 
ground). 2, A hollow die of cardboard, exactly like 
the solid one in appearance, but lacking one side, and 
of such a size as just to slip easily over the solid die. 
3, An ornamental cover, of leather or pasteboard, 
fitting easily over the hollow die. 

Assuming that we are working with a servante, 
either forming part of a “table” or a “box,” as above 
described, we place the “shell-ball” from the ball-box 
upon it. If we have no servante, we must conceal it 
behind some other object on the table. The other 
articles we have described (the hollow die having the 
solid die within it) we place in full view on the table, 
and proceed to harangue our audience, somewhat as 
follows : 

“IT am about to show you, ladies and gentlemen, a 
feat of dexterity of a very remarkable character. 
Allow me, in the first place, to call your attention to 
the apparatus I use, all of which will be freely sub- 
mitted for your examination. Here is an elegant 
little boxwood vase, a solid ball, which exactly fits 
within it, and a little boxwood cover. Pray examine 
them as closely as you please.” 

In handing the articles for examination, the vase 
and cover should be entrusted to two different per- 
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sons, as otherwise, from the absence of the interme- | | 
diate portion, it may be found that the cover does not | 
fit accurately on the vase, and this, if noticed, might 
give a hint of the modus operandi. 

“Here I have also a solid block of wood, and here 
is a simple cardboard cover, which just fits over it.” 

Showing the cover, unmistakably empty, you, as if 
merely illustrating from meaning, pass it carelessly 
over the die, and then immediately take it off again, 
but with a gentle pressure, so as to lift off the “shell” 
die within it. Place it on the table, and proceed to 
offer the solid die for inspection, or let it drop, as if 
unintentionally, on the floor, when the thud with 
which it falls will sufficiently establish the fact of its 
solidity. Picking it up, you place it in full view on 
the table, cover it with a borrowed hat, and on the 
crown of the hat place the solid red ball, covering this 
latter with a pasteboard cover of the die. 

The ball-box you place on the table at a little dis. 
tance, and close the lid; but before doing so, secretly 
drop the hand containing the lid to the waistband or 
the servante, as the case may be, and bring the lid 
over the shell-ball, which is thereby made to resume 
its normal position within it. 

“Observe, ladies and gentlemen, the state of things. 
We have the die beneath the hat, the ball on the top 
of the hat, under this little pasteboard cover, and the 
ball-box empty” (you show in each case that the fact 
is as stated). “Now Iam about to command a com- 
plex magical transposition. The ball will pass from 
under this cover, and go back into its box, and the die 
will pass upwards through the crown of the hat, and 
take the place of the ball. Watch them carefully, 
please! One, two, THREE!” (touch with the wand). 
“Pass! Let us see whether they have obeyed my com- 
mands. 

“Yes!” (lifting lid of ball-box alone, and leaving 
shell on box) “there is the ball, you see. And here” 
(lifting up the pasteboard cover, without pressure, 
and so leaving the hollow die on the hat, concealing 
the real ball), “here is the die. Did you see them 
change places? No? Perhaps I was too quick for 
you. 





“T will now reverse the process, and this time I will 
make the articles travel as slowly as possible, so that 
you may all see exactly ‘how it’s done.’ The ball will | 
now leave the box, and take its former place under 
the cover, and the die will pass down again, and be 
found under the hat. Are you allready? Then atten- 
tion! One, two, three, PAss!” You lift the lid of the | 
box with the shell-ball, and show the box empty! 
You then lift the pasteboard cover, using a gentle 
pressure, so as to carry off the hollow die with it, and 
reveal the ball; and finally, lifting the hat, you show 
the solid die underneath. 

The general attention is always attracted to the | 
object last shown, and while the spectators are look- 
ing at the solid die, you will have ample time to let 
the sham die slip out of the cover on to your servante, 
or elsewhere out of sight. The shell-ball may be got 
rid of in like manner, after which all of the articles 
used may again, if desired, be handed for examina- 
tion. 

Palming. 

This is a faculty which is in constant requisition in 
conjuring. The conjuror should be able to hold con- 
cealed in the open hand an egg, a half-crown, or a 
pocket-handkerchief, with equal facility. In the first 
place, however, I must explain what I mean by the 
“open” hand. Some conjurors, and not only amateur | 
but professional performers, seem to imagine that in | 
order to constitute a successful “‘palm,” it is necessary 
that the hand should be wide open, i. e., perfectly flat, 
or even bent outwards. 

Now it may be a desirable thing, as testifying to 
exceptional practice and perseverance, to be able to 
hold a coin or other object in the palm with the hand 
in this position, but it is by no means advisable to use 
the accomplishment, inasmuch as the hand held so 
widely open has a very stiff and unnatural appear- 
ance, and indeed rather tends to excite than to avert 
suspicion. 

What should be aimed at is the customary and nat- 
ural position of the open hand, which, it will be found 
by observation, is with the thumb and fingers slightly 
bent, or sometimes with the second and third fingers 
bending inward, the first and fourth being fully ex- 
tended. 

The novice in palming, therefore, need not be dis- 
couraged even if he finds it necessary to bend the 
fingers at the outset toa very considerable extent. 
The necessary curvature will doubtless lessen consid- 
erably in course of practice, but it is by no means to 
be desired that it should disappear altogether. 

Assuming such object to be an egg or a ball of, say, 
two inches in diameter, it may be simply laid on the 
right hand, resting at the point of juncture of the 
fingers with the palm. Move the right hand towards 
the left, as thongh to place it therein. As the right 
hand reaches the left, it will naturally turn over, as 
if to drop the article, but if the fingers are at the 
same moment curved in a very slight degree, the ball 
will not drop, but will be retained in the right hand, 
which should fall easily and carelessly to the per- 
former’s side, while the-empty left hand is closed and 
elevated, as though the ball had been transferred 
thereto. The eyes of the performer should follow 
this latter hand, it being an axiom in conjuring that 
in whatever direction the performer looks, the specta- 
tors are sure to look also. 

The palming of a small ball, say one-third to one- 
half of an inch in diameter (or even larger if the per- 
former’s hand is soft and fleshy), is effected as follows : 
The ball is taken between the thumb and first and 
second fingers of the right hand, and during the tran- 
sit of this hand towards the left, is rolled by the ball 
of the thumb along and across the middle finger until 
it reaches the roots of the middle and third fingers, 
between which it is thrust by a gentle pressure. Some 
performers use the same movement, but instead of 
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retain it by a slight contraction of the third and fourth | 


fingers. 

A coin, if small, may be clipped between the middle | 
joints of the first and second fingers. Large coins, 
auch as a silver dollar, must be differently dealt with. 
These are taken between the thumb and the tips of 


the second and thire fingers. These two fingers then | 


draw the coin gertly along the thumb till it settles 
well down into the palm of the hand, being retained 
there by a very slight contraction of the ball of the 


thumb, which will be found to hold it quite securely. | 
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Made from woolen 
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for style and wear. 
Every pair cut to order, 
with guarantee that 
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which every lady, at 
least, will appreciate, 
is the filling of lamps. 
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of removing the burn- 
er and wick from the 
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needed to help you re- 
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such an operation, 
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make large sales. Send for two dozen at once and see 
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FARM LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The great staple product of California is wheat, 
of which about fifty million bushels, worth more 
than forty millions of dollars, are raised in a good 
year, four-fifths of which are exported. 

This wheat is almost wholly raised on large 
ranches by contract. The wheat-grower is no 
more a farmer than he isa miner or amiller. He 
lets out his ploughing and seeding by the acre, 
and borrows money from the banks to pay the 
bill, giving security on the growing crop. 

In harvest-time a contractor comes on the 
ground with his harvesters, threshers and separa- 
tors, an outfit costing as much as five thousand 
dollars. He brings his own crew of twenty to 
twenty-five men, who move about from place to 
place, living like gypsies in the open air. They 
gather in the broad fields of grain at the rate of 
more than one thousand bushels per day, and 
leave the crop neatly piled up in sacks, to which 
the rancher has not put his hand from first to 
last. 

More money is borrowed from the banks at the 
rate of one and one-half per cent. per month to 
pay for the harvesting, and some time or any time, 
before the rainy season begins, the sacks are 
carted either to the river or railroad, and sent to 
market. 

The rancher is to all intents and purposes a cap- 
italist, or, perhaps, a manufacturer dependent 
upon the capitalist, and, unless his operations are 
conducted on a sufficiently extensive scale, the 
margin of profit is hardly enough to keep him in 
idleness during the greater part of the year. 

Every wheat-grower in California is not of this 
sort, but every well-informed person will recognize 
the characteristics of a class sufficiently numerous 


to afford a basis for distinct and peculiar methods | 


of business, both as regards contracts, transporta- 
tion and finances. 

It is to the thrifty wheat-grower that the employ- 
ment of the Chinaman becomes a necessity if he 
would vary his husbandry, and avail himself 
fully of the season’s opportunities. In planting, 
weeding and digging, the Chinaman excels, and 
the testimony of many a rancher is that without 
Chinese labor his farming would not be successful. 

In grape culture the common practice in the 
State is wasteful. Early in March, the plough is 
put in among the vines to remove weeds that care- 
ful culture would never have permitted to grow. 
The weeds come out, 
near the surface. 

During the summer the vines are commonly 
allowed to run until they cover the ground with 
shoots from ten to fifteen feet long; then there is 
a@ spasm of pruning, and they are all cut back just 
at the time when the whole strength of the foliage 
is required to mature the juices in the rapidly 
swelling fruit. 

The common price for grapes is from twenty to 
thirty dollars per ton, according to variety and 
quality, and the grower has so little margin for 
profit that he can only employ industrious and 
steady laborers at small wages. 


As a consequence, the most successful grape- | 
growers are compelled to employ Chinamen in 


their vineyards. Generally the more successful the 
man, the more Chinamen he employs; their wages 
are from twenty to twenty-five dollars per month 
without board. 

The employment of the Chinese becomes more 
and more of a necessity on account of the high 
wages demanded by the white laborers. 
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names of two or more other babies, and the’ 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mee os 
much valuable. information. 
Richardson & Co., burlington, vo 


NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 

















THE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year: most popular 
Musical Monthly: contains Is to 20 es new first-class 
Musie every month, with 12 *s Musical matter at 
home and abroad; also an ele it lithograph of some 


noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in 

each issue. Send Wand get the Folio for one year, 

Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
_Se ‘nd 2-ce nt stamp f for ‘Sample Cc opy. 











STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli. 
ness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


The best collection of college songs ever published, | 


book ir the | 


“HOME EXERCISER "Sor brain- Work. | 


easy. Printed directions. 
For business, liome use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stumps 
for Catalogue of I’resses, 






iS Type, Paper, Cards, &e., 
CARD PRESS $3.00 to the factory. 
CIRCULAR SIZE$S, SLSEY & CO., 


BEWSPAPER “$44 Meriden Conn. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
ae are made with a? doubie acting rods and 
folding knee rest. Light, 
substantial and handsome. 
Used inthe best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


The most striking and beautiful Aster in ex- 
istence. Perfection in form of both plant and flower. 
Sure to create a sensation; in two colors—bright rose 
and pure white; each color, per packet (about one 
25 cents; per thousand seeds, $1.50. 
lendid novelty or sale only by us. 
HLE GEL ¢ x FOTTLER, Boston, Mass. 











hundred seeds), 
his s 
S 






NEW PATTERNS! 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, to 


A.M. LESLIE SURCICAL INST. CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


~ TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegr raphy; 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co. 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Soeavente. 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of ‘Waote uction in Telegraphy ever published. 

H. BUNNELL & CO., 
106 an 108 Liberty Street, New York. 


Thee BABCOCK © 











A sentinel that never sleeps! The 


Fire Extinguisher extant. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO, Gen'l E. Agents, 
407 Broadway, New York. 











Lowest Rate Ever Offered from Mo. River. 
i A ROUND 60 
TRIP 
SIGLER'S Grand Pullman Car EXCURSIONS, 
Personally conducted, leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
bets City, Omaha, yo othe 4 Ww estern Citie s, month- 
r California, over Y und Q. and t he 
GREAT SCENIC ROUTE gthe meri 
ticulars address 
H.C.SIGLER, Manager, 236 Clark St., Chicago. 


For par- 











THE EVERLASTING FIRE-CRACKER. 
is all the craze with the boys; it costs pothing to 
load it, is perfectly harmless and holds lots of un; 
bovs can make money selling them to their play- 
mates. Sample 15e., one dozen $1.25 post-paid. 

WAFF & CO., ( Box 24.) Hartford, Conn. 


D. NEEDHAM S SONS 
i-l18 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAG 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


and Fluid & Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms, The best 
blood purifier known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, ¢ ‘onstipat on, Pile a8, 
Ww hooping Cough, &e. Send 
for circular. A/ention paper. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. COLLAR 
——— I) AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE, 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR GO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


33,000 YOUNG MEN 
EA 



































STMAN COLLEGE 


an a ae goon os A lite 
RANSA Essin > 
ny "a =e en. windy. = ny Merchant, 
Trader or Banker in every day life. For full particu- 
lars address Eastman Coliege, Pokeepsie, New York. 





WOOILUD. PAGE PAMPHLES WITH 
RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROIC 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, — Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 





TYPE SETTING, etc. | 





Fire Extinguisher 


| 


only powerful, effective and reliable | 


A cer ¢ OF OUR BOOK 


The Gre and 


feeding OF (WERE 


Giving an analysis and Geceription of Mellin’ s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mailed free to any address, 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 C entral WwW harf, Boston, Mass. 








“Giy eme of thy balm, O Fir 
Tree.”-Response to inquirers, 


Fir Balsam 


has excellent medicinal quali- 
ties for Weak Nerves or 
' Nervous Headache. 

Our preparation is ——~ 
because the agreeable odor is 
lasting. 

Our low price should bring 
it into general use. s. for 
$1 near Boston; 6 Ibs, in Mid- 
dle States; 4 Ibs. elsewhere. Ex- 
press paid, Enclose the money. 
BIGELOW & WASHBURN, 

SALEM, MASS. 


YIELDS TO EVERY Movement OF THE WEARER. 


Qving to the Diagonal 
ity of the Cloth 
h our patents cover 







ALMY, 





time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.35 
nd upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, file 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





| Cures Coughs,Colds,Asthma, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous Humors. 





The great »opularity of this safe and effica- 
cious preparation is alone attributable to its intrinsic 
worth, In the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofulous Humors, and al! 
Consumptive Symptoms, it has no superior, if equal. Let 
no one neglect the early symptoms of discase when an 
agent is at hand which will cure all complaints of the 
Chest, Lungs, or Throat. Manufactured only by A. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists, 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS | $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacturers’, sav- 
ing all intermediate prof- 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist and inside 
leg Pyaeere, together 
h $3, and ¢ 
for express, an 
— wha 

ou prefer, and we 
will send the pants to your address neatly boxed. 
you desire to see samplés, send 6c. 
assortment to select from. 


co 
















color 





If 
. and we will mail an 
BAY STATE PANTS 

+» 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





PALMER’S © 
HAIR TONIC 


AND RESTORER 


Entirely different from all others. Containing no 
metallic or mineral poisons. It is heartily endorsed 
by physicians and most worthy citizens. 


Bigs Aha Becbaka ten 


If you cannot get it of your MP st, —— direct 
to head-quarters, PRICE » 50 CE INTS 


PALMER MEDICINE co., 


EW HAVEN, CONN. 


@OLD : — 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass. 
CLUB 
ORDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to sy who get up Clubs or pure ase 
Tea and Coffee in large pen es, Digner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70 cents per fe ex Wedoa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. 
as Premiums, with $5, $7 a $10 orders. 
SETS, with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 2 coders. 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the la t Tea and Coffee business. in 
Boston. Over 15 club orders sent to COMPANION 


































Readers during the past five years. postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated 
Price nium List. 


Lag an TEA CO., 





GREAT 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








